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BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Carter III. 

**The quiet lands and skies 
Leave light upon her eyes ; 
None knows her, weak or wise, 

Or tired, or glad.’’ 

‘WHERE did you find them ?”’ the Pro- 
fessor asked after a few moments of curi- 
ous and delighted 
observation. ‘Is 
the mother dead?’’ 

**No: she’s over 
there by that sas- 
safras bush; she 
won’t be scared if 
you keep still, 
but you mustn’t 
stir.”’ 

“But I’ve been 
trying for two years 
to get hold of a 
brood of part- 
ridges, or even find 
a nest, and never 
have.”’ 

“Very likely; 
folks don’t.”’ 

“But how do 
you? Did anybody 
show you?”’ 

“No; I don’t 
need to be shown,”’ 
said the child, turn- 
ing her head as an 
impatient, troubled 
cry sounded from 
the mother-bird; ‘‘I 
must put them 
right back or she’ll 
never let me have 
them again.”’ 

She went back to 
the thicket from 
which in a moment 
came a sound of 
satisfaction, and 
soon, at a greater 
distance, the faint 
“more wet, more 
wet,”? which had 
often led him in a 
vain search for the 
small prophet. 

**Come here !’’ he 
called, as the child 
seemed on the point 
of going away; “I 
am looking for a 
cow ; have you seen 
a small, red cow 
anywhere ?”” 

‘Yes ; she’s lying 
down under a tree 
by the pond; you 
can’t drive her 
home, because she 
isn’t the kind that 
will drive; you'll 
have to put a rope 
round her neck. 
Simon’ll lend you 
a@ rope if you want him to. 
go.”’ 

pes is Simon, and why must you 
go 99 

“Simon’s the miller: I thought every- 
body knew that, and I must go back to the 
hut and shoo crows.” 

“Then you are not Simon’s daughter? 
Who are you?” 

‘I'm Sylvia,” she answered quietly, and 
before further questions could be asked, 
ran down the wood-road and was lost to 
sight. 
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The Professor called once or twice, rubbed 
his hands through his hair, an old gesture 
denoting perplexity and indecision, then 
arose and walked toward the mill, the wheel 
of which was turning busily. A small and 
dusty man moved leisurely within, and 
looked without any trace of surprise at the 
figure which bore neither grist nor sign of 
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need for one, and which entered with a 
haste and emphasis that sent the dust fly- 
ing and caused a perceptible shrinking in 
the timid and slow-witted miller. 

**You’re Mr. Simon?” 

“Not jest exactly, unless it suits you to 
put it that way. I’m Simon Van Sittart. 
It’s always been a Van Sittart at this mill 
since ever it was a mill. You’re the Boyn- 
ton that took the Lamar place, now that I 
look at ye.”’ 

‘*Yes, Iam the Boynton,” returned the 
Professor, much as if he had said, “‘I am 


the Ichthyosaurus,’’ having learned not 
to be astonished at any degree of know- 
ledge shown concerning himself or his 
affairs. ‘‘Can I buy or borrow a rope of 
you ?”” 

The miller looked at him, his head on 
one side like a reflective sparrow, ap- 
parently debating whether this eccentric 
giant wanted to hang himself or somebody 
else. 

‘‘There’s rope a lyin’ ’round,”’ he said at 
last. ‘‘ Want much of a piece ?”’ 

‘Long enough to lead a cow home. 
I’ve a cow somewhere along here by the 
pond.”? 





‘(SHE HADN’T ON ANYTHING BUT A LITTLE NIGHTGOWN, THE SAME AS IF THEY’D SNATCHED HER OUT 0’ THE BERTH, WITH NO 
TIME TO DRESS HER.” 


“‘T seen her a spell ago,’’ said Mr. Van 
Sittart, slowly climbing a barrel and 
reaching up to a rope hanging from a 
hook in the wall. ‘‘That Sylvey was 
chasin’ her so she ran in up to her neck, an’ 
whoopin’ like a possessed thing till I went 
after her,”’ 

‘¢* Whooping,’ ’’ repeated the Professor 
mechanically, with an astonished remem- 
brance of her calm face and collected 
manner. ‘‘ You mean the cow ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t mean the cow,’’ returned 
Mr. Van Sittart, descending painfully and 


looking quite unmoved by an ignorance of 
cows’ modes of communication altogether 
in keeping with the popular idea of Profes- 
sor Boynton’s theories of farming. ‘‘That 
Sylvey ’1l holler like a wild Injin an’ you go 
out to her an’ she’1l be sittin’ still as a toad. 
She scares Mis Van Sittart nigh into her 
grave about three times a week, an’ I 
was just standin’ an’ thinkin’ mightn’t I 
about as well send her back to the poor- 
house.”’ 

‘*So she came from the poorhouse, did 
she?’ asked the Professor, sitting down on 
a bag of corn. ‘*‘And how came a child 
like that to be in such a place?” 

“Wal, that’s 
consid’able of a 
story,’ Mr. Van 
Sittart replied, 
seating himself on 
the barrel from 
which he had just 
descended and 
proceeding to tie 
himself up in the 
repe as he made 
ready to vary the 
monotony of his 
usual life by im- 
parting to an abso- 
lutely new listener 
the story that to 
his ordinary hearer 
had become a trifle 
monotonous. 

“You see I’ve a 
cousin down to Fire 
Island, an’ about 
once a year, he an’ 
me havin’ been 
brought up togeth- 
er, me an’ Mis Van 
Sittart goes down 
an’ stays a day or 
maybe two. Jaco- 
bus is always a 
beggin’ us to stay 
longer, but Mis 
Van Sittart she has 
sinkin’ spells if 
she’s too long by 
the water, an’ we 
don’t calculate to 
stay more’n two 
days. 

‘I’ve noticed off 
an’ on that things 
happens in various 
ways, an’ mostly 
ways you ain’t ex- 
pectin’, an’ can’t be 
said to have made 
up your mind ready 
for ’em. If your 
mind’s made up 
tain’t so much mat- 
ter, but when it 
ain’t its likely to 
be upsettin’. An’ 
this was one of 
them times. I’d a 
planned most any 
way to be out of 
it just on account 
o’ Mis Van Sit- 
tart’s sinkin’ spells 
an’ there that very 
day we got over 
there, six year ago this very month 0’ 
May as ever was, there come up a storm 
I hain’t never seen the beat of—a harri- 
cane you’d better call it, for it wasn’t 
nothin’ else. 

‘Tt was hot for the time o’ year, hot an’ 
stifly, an’ the sky yaller an’ kind o’ wicked- 
lookin’ an hour before we thought o’ mis- 
chief. Then it come sudden the sea turnin’ 
black as ink an’ the breakers tearin’ in like 
mad. It didn’t stop neither. It blew the 
night through, an’ Mis Van Sittart she 
vowed she heard folks hollerin’ an’ cryin’, 
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She was cryin’ herself, an’ she say, ‘Simon, 
if Lever live to see mornin’ I’ll leave this 
place an’ I’ll never come nigh it agin.’ 

** «You can’t leave it,’ says I, ‘unless you 
want to throw your life away. It'll take 
three days for them waves to smooth out an’ 
ride easy agin.’ ‘I'll go anyhow,’ says she, 
pretty well stirred up, an’ I didn’t blame 
her a mite, for it did seem as if there 
wouldn’t be a shingle left on the roof nor 
a board on the house neither. 

“*Pretty nigh on to mornin’ I couldn’t 
stan’ it one livin’ minute longer, an’ I got 
up an’ went out down to the light. I’m 
free to confess I never wrastled with no 
such a wind, saving one time in a Spring 
tide, when it laid the hoss out flat an’ turned 
me an’ the wagon upside down in the bay 
road. There they all was down to the end 
o’ the island an’ sending up rockets, an’ do- 
in’ their best to help a brig goin’ to pieces 
before their face an’ eyes, bangin’ on the 
reef an’ the breakers goin’ clean over her. 
Men on the deck, two or three of ’em, an’ 
two women, but everything swept clean ; 
no boats, no nothin’. Nobody could reach 
’em. It turned me kind o’ sick to think 
there was human bein’s, just waitin’ for a 
bigger wave ’n the last to scoop ’em off the 
deck an’ land ’em, the Lord knows where. 

‘* All to onct one o’ the men hollered right 
out. ‘There’s a child!’ he says, an’ sure 
enough the brig rose up high on a wave, 
an’ there was a little thing in one o’ the 
men’s arms that I’ll swear hadn’t been 
there afore. Then she went into the trough 
o’ the sea, an’ this time she didn’t come 
out. 

**No human bein’ was like to live in such 
a swirl. The men jest says, ‘God have 
mercy on their souls,’ and shet their eyes. 
I couldn’ see *em drown. Then all to onct 
there was that same man kind o’ dashed 
along—kind o’ half helpin’ himself, with 
the child in one arm, an’ he ridin’ them 
waves like a kittywake. Every soul was 
out on them rocks waitin’ for him with 
ropes an’ what not, like to be washed off 

every one of ’em, but thinkin’ he’d get in 
after all. An’ he would. I do believe he 
would, but his strength gin out all to onct. 
He give a kind of a spring with the child 
held to him an’ then back he fell, an’ the 
next wave sent him up agin a rock an’ 
smashed in his skull like it ’d been an egg- 
shell. : 

‘*The men had him before the tow took 
him out again an’ they made sure both 
was gone. But that child, for all she was 
hours comin’ to, did come to. You never 
see a deader lookin’ thing, and yet there 
she was, runnin’ round there before night, 
huntin’ everywhere for her ma. She hadn’t 
on anything but a little nightgown, the 
same as if they’d snatched her out o’ the 
berth, with no time to dress her, but Ja- 
cobus’s wife had clothes belongin’ to her 
Maria that died, about the same size, the 
year afore, an’ she fixed her up. 

‘*Wal, there was no findin’ out about 
that brig. Folks asked back an’ forth, an’ 
one man said that a sailor had come ashore 
up where the bay opens out and there used 
to be a gang o’ wreckers. It got out some- 
how that the man had had a belt and some 
papers an’ money in it, but there wa’n’t 
nobody to take much interest, for ships 
was always bein’ wrecked off them shoals. 
Somethin’ might a-come ashore that would 
a-told where she hailed from. Somethin’ 
mostly does, but this time seems as if the 
waves had swallowed it whole. The child 
didn’t seem to have no memory worth call- 
in’ so, an’ couldn’t tell about any of her 
folks. She said her mamma took care of 
her and told her to hold tight to Ben, and 
that she would come after hersoon. Folks 
made up their minds she was most likely 
some saiior’s child—maybe the captain’s, 
because she hadn’t a common look exactly, 
but how was they to know whether she be- 
longed to anybody or not? 

“Tt was a week before we got home, an’ 
there ain’t no power could coax Mis Van 
Sittart there agin. Jacobus’s folks settled 
to keep her there but she wouldn’t be kept. 
She didn’t seem to take to any of ’em an’ 
they couldn’t make her. --First she spent 
all her time huntin’ for her ma, an’ then 
she’d sit on the rocks and watch for her. 
An’ then when Jacobus got it into her head 
that she was dead, drowned dead, she 
turned dumb an’ wouldn’t speak a day at a 
time. She liked the light best o’ any place, 
but she’d scare the light-keeper out of his 
senses climbin’ where she’d no call to go, 
an’ hangin’ out o’ the window sheer over 
the rocks. 

‘*First one took her an’ then another, 
an’ they couldn’t none of ’em make her out. 
She wouldn’t stay put anywheres, an’ they 
said she was light-headed an’ must a-got a 
knock in the storm. Last when everybody 
was tired out, they sent her to the poor- 





house, an’ them overseers had their hands 
full, I can tell ye! Off in the woods wild- 
er’n any hawk, an’ no whippins’ nor shut- 
tin’s up able to keep her in, an’ she thin as 
a moss-bunker an’ lookin’ as if she’d blow 
away, but that kind o’ determined way 
with her. 

‘*Wal, Mis Van Sittart seen her one day 
when she was that famished she was jest 
holdin’ on to herself, but never sayin’ a 
word, only standin’ on tiptoe lookin’ in to 
see her fry doughnuts, an’ it gave her a real 
turn. 

“She says then an’ there, ‘Simon, to 
think of a house with enough to eat. for a 
regiment, an’ that child glarin’ at my 
doughnuts enough to turn every one o’ 
them to rank poison. I’m goin’ to take 
her.’ 

“*T hadn’t no objections an’ I said so, an’ 
Mis Van Sittart she’s pretty stirrin’, an’ 
she had her in an’ a pan o’ doughnuts be- 
fore her, an’ was off down to the poor- 
house that afternoon an’ settled things 
there. 

“‘That’s nigh on two year ago, an’ you’d 
say that child would kind 0’ have took to 
us, but you can’t tell what she’s thinkin’ 
about. Dress her up and send her off on 
an errand, maybe, an’ you’ll likely find her 
sailin’ one of her shoes in the brook or 
tollin’ striped snakes. Mis Van Sittart 
she says, she’d a-coddled her up an’ done 
anythin’ for her in reason, but she couldn’t 
any more’n you’d coddle a dragon fly. So 
here ‘tis. She ten or eleven, an’ wilder 
every day an’ only fit to shoo crows, an’ 
disgracin’ our bringin’ up an’ I believe. 
teched in her head. She learned to read in 
no time, but she asked that school-mistress 
questions that made her clean distracted. 

“About her name. She stuck to it it 
was Sylvy, but Sylvy what she never 
seemed to know. Wife wanted to call her 
Nauchy for a sister she lost, but Sylvy just 
wouldn’t answer to it. For my part, seems 
to me it don’t make no manner of differ- 
ence what she’s called. She’s as onnat’ral 
as her name an’ like to be. There’s jest 
one thing that’ll keep her in, an’ that is 
‘Fox’s Book o’ Martyrs.’ Mis Van Sit- 
tart won’t take it out the press any day but 
Sunday, because Sylvy took it off into the 
woods one day, an’ there she was lyin’ on 
the ground readin’ it an’ cryin’. 

‘“*Then there was the ‘ Life of the Devil,’ 
that I haim’t never had time to read myself, 
but bought it one day at a vandoo because 
it was refigidus an’ I thought *twould go 
well with the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ that 
Mis Van Sittart sets consid’able store by. 
Sylvy’s read ’em all till she knows ’em 
nigh by heart, an’ takin’ to readin’ that 
way you’d say she’d like to go to school. 
But you can’t keep her in. She beats me, 
an’ I’m free to confess I’ve about made up 
my mind we don’t want the plague of her 
no longer. Ef she was even a talker she’d 
be some company, but she’ll set by the 
window a rainy day with her face flat agin 
the pane, an’ maybe not speak between 
dinner an’ supper except to say, ‘Yes, 
ma’am’, an’ ‘No, ma’am’, if Mis Van Sit- 
tart asks her anythin’. I believe she does 
her talkin’ to the birds in the woods, an’ 
this very day week she give Mis Van Sit- 
tart a turn that’s enough to kill her, comin’ 
in with a queen bee in her hand an’ the bull 
swarm after her. She said old Bartelo 
told her about bees an’ she wasn’t afraid 
of ’em. You’d need to dress her in sheet- 
iron, the way she worries through the cat- 
brier; an’ as for climbin’, it’s my belief 
she’s a monkey or descended from cne.”’ 

With this unconsciously Darwinian cli- 
max Mr. Van Sittart, who up to this time 
had directed his narrative chiefly to the 
rafters, turned to the Professor and held 
out the rope, adding : 

**You’d better be going, I reckon, for it 
looks showery, an’ you’ll be caught unless 
you’re a mind to come inside an’ wait a 
spell till it settles. ”’ 

‘Yes, Dll go inside,”’’ said, his listener, 
rousing himself from the fit of abstraction 
into which he seemed falling. ‘Ill just 
take a look at the cow and see that she is 
all right, and then call on your wife.”’ 

Dolly was found to be standing comfort- 
ably at the edge of the pond, but the Pro- 
fessor instead of turning back sat down 
on a stone, rested his elbows on his knees 
and buried his hands in his hair. Every 
impulse moved him to take possession of 
this waif, this bit of flotsam, stranded here, 
valueless to all save himself, and full of 
strange, rare possibilities. Admitting that 
she were ‘‘teched,”’ as the miller had sug- 
gested, might not wise training balance 
the scale and evolve from these wild yet 
fascinating qualities a girl life, free, pure, 
high, unconscious of the littleness and nar- 
rowness hedging in her sisters and reach- 
ing deep into the secret life of nature itself? 
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And at this final thought the Professor 
sprang to his feet and hurried to the house. 

“Tt is a little sudden,” he said, dimly 
conscious of a slight: absurdity in his po- 
sition as Mrs. Van Sittart came out from 
her kitchen, a round and comfortable fig- 
ure, not in the least suggestive of ‘‘sinkin’ 
spells.”’ ‘‘It is a little sudden, but I have 
made up my mind, as you have decided to 
get rid of Sylvia, to take her home with 
me this afternoon. We have been looking 
for a girl about her age, and my sister will 
be satisfied I think to see what she can do 
with Sylvia.”’ 

Mrs. Van Sittart sat down suddenly in 
the nearest chair and looked rather wildly 
at her visitor. 

‘*For the land’s sake!’? she said with 
agasp. ‘‘You’ve took my breath away. 
You don’t mean you’re goin’ to take her 
for good’n all! There ain’t nothin’ to be 
done with her nor there can’t be! What 
do you want of her?’’ 

“To wait on my sister, run errands, be 
generally useful,’’ answered the Professor, 
a little embarrassed. 

“Then it stan’s to reason you won’t keep 
her a day. There’s no pinnin’ her down to 
anything there’s a call for her to do, an’ I 
must say the best place for her is the poor- 
house with somebody that won’t mind 
knockin’ her round enough to get some 
work out of her. Unless you take her in 
hand yourself,” Mrs. Van Sittart added, 
looking doubtfully at him. ‘‘You look as 
if you might be masterful, an’ masterful 
it’s got to be to keep her going. You’d 
hev to agree to keep her too, for the poor- 
house folks is tired of complainin’, an’ I’m 
clean worn out tryin’ to keep her in clothes, 
an’ she leavin’ ’em in rags on every bush 
between here an’ Domingo. Now I’da-done 
anything in reason for that child, bein’ as 
we haven’t one, but a hoptoad ’d be just as 
much company as she is, an’ I’m tired of 
never gettin’ six words out of her. I don’t 
feel just certain though. It’s hard to tell 
what your duty is sometimes.’ 

“‘That’s so, sure !”? interjected Mr. Van 
Sittart. ‘‘ But I will say we hadn’t better 
make many words about this chance. It’s 
their lookout whether they get anythin’ 
out o’ her or not, an’ long’s we can’t make 
nothin’ of her it’s time to stop tryin’. 
For my part I say get what things she 
hain’t torn to flinders together, an’ if he’s 
a mind to take her, let him.’’ 

“‘T shall send Elias, my man, down for 
the things,” said the Professor, turning 
eagerly to the door and only anxious now 
to find the child and announce the change 
in her prospects. ‘‘ Where is she?” 

“To rights she’d ought to be in the corn- 
field, but more’n likely she’s run off to the 
brook or anywheres,’’ said the miller. ‘T’ll 
call her.”’ 

‘*No, you need not. I will go myself,” 
said the Professor, pushing past him and 
out to the field, in the midst of which 
stood a small hut built of poles and boughs, 
around which the crows were flying quite 
at ease. Evidently Sylvia’s business of 
‘*shooing’’ was just then in abeyance, and 
the Professor turned toward the wood and 
followed the little brook that a few rods 
farther on broadened into a deep, still 
pool, overhung by a drooping birch. 

By this pool Sylvia knelt, a wreath of 
green leaves about her fair hair, a folded 
leaf in her hand, which she dipped into 
the water, then lifted, listening to the soft 
sound of the drops falling one by one; no 
smile on her face, but a happy, quiet look, 
hardly child-like, yet giving a joyous ex- 
pression, fit token of the free, wild Dryad- 
like life she loved. 

**And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face, °”’ 

Tepeated the Professor softly, as he stood 
looking at her, but low as the voice was, 
Sylvia heard and sprang up, a dogged look 
instantly replacing the happy absorption 
of a-moment before, but changing to one 
of puzzled astonishment and inquiry as she 
met the Professor’s eyes. 

‘‘Come here,”’ he said, stepping forward 
and taking her hand. ‘I have some news 
for you, Sylvia, and perhaps you won’t like 
it. You are going home with me now— 
this afternoon.”’ 

‘*To help you drive the cow or to stay ?”’ 

‘“*Both. You may drive her if you like, 
but you are to stay when you get there.” 

“* Where ?”” 

‘*Don’t you know who I am ?”’ 

‘*T know your name.”’ 

‘““Then you know where you are going. 
I want to see if you will not be happy, 
Sylvia. I think that you can grow into the 
happiest girl I ever knew. Are you willing 
to try ?” 

Now this was not in the least what the 
Professor had meant to say. But looking 
down into the defiant yet troubled hazel 


eyes, and noting how the color:flew to the 


broad forehead, fair under the overhanging 
curls, a great desire filled: him to, niet the 
child’s want, to understand this ‘strange 
hidden nature and meet its need in such 
fashion as he could. 

He hesitated a moment, then sat down on 
a fallen trunk and holding both hands 
looked into her eyes. Sylvia’s met his un- 
flinchingly, the look rather of man to. man 
than that of tlie half-timid, half-confiding 
child, looked till the demand and the 
searching inquiry changed first to trust, 
then to a pitifulness of entreaty, as if in 
spite of all determination she must yield, 
yet fought against it. 

She sprang away, but the Professor held 
her firmly, and casting herself then to the 
ground she sobbed with a passionate vehe- 
mence. Lifting her up he held her quietly, 
marveling a little at the sense of adoption 
and proprietorship that filled him as the 
child suddenly turned and kissed him, and 
then lay back in his arms, brushing away 
her tears and looking silently up to his face. 

‘* Now shall we go?”’ he said gently, and 
without further word she rose and still 
holding his hand walked toward the house. 

While Mrs. Van Sittart moaned over the 
tattered dress and strove to put her in such 
order as would not hopelessly disgrace the 
bringing up of the past two years, the Pro- 
fessor engaged in another encounter with 
Dolly, who having walked far in the pond 
declined to be influenced by calls or even 
stones, and stood peacefully chewing her 
cud. The miller finally came to his assist- 
ance, made a slip-noose of the rope and 
threw it with a skill and precision most 
amazing to Dolly herself, who resisted such 
interference and came out in a shower of 
flying water, followed by a war-dance on 
the shore and many plunges at her assail- 
ants. Tired at last she compromised by 
standing still but giving vent to many angry 
lows and much tossing of horns, and soon 
as Sylvia appeared the trio began the 
homeward journey. 

Now with Dolly pacing peacefully before 
them, with only an occasional and merely 
experimental tug at the rope which held 
her, and Sylvia in silent content at his side, 
did it first occur to the Professor what his 
reception at home might be. 

A suggestion supposed to be more than 
half-chimerical and that suggestion an em- 
bodied fact were two very different things. 
What place was this anomalous child to 
take, and would Miss Boynton resent or 
overlook the haste of fulfillment ? Suppose 
that the two should develop an irrepressi- 
ble conflict ? Yet how could they, for even 
the most indifferent observer must see what 
stuff lay hidden behind those clear eyes 
and the broad brow, and realize that no 
ordinary laws met the demand they made. 

As they drew nearer home he debated if 
it were best to try and make Sylvia under- 
stand his sister ; reflected with a pang that 
all the real burden was to fall upon her, 
and looking down at the small figure won- 
dered what power of recognition or devo- 
tion it held, and wished with his usual im- 
petuosity either that he had not been so 
rash, or that the meeting was over and 
Sylvia put to bed. The habit of entire se- 
curity that whatever he did would at least 
be accepted quietly had however its usual 
quieting effect upon his conscience, and 
soon he found himself, as the end of the 
journey was almost at hand, even thinking 
of all the delicious experimenting in store 
and planning new and unheard-of modes of 
development. And as Sylvia showed no 
apprehensions but took the inevitable as 
altogether natural, his spirits rose, and 
when the place was reached went in with 
his usual vehement mode of entry, throw- 
ing wide the doors and calling : 

‘‘Catherine! Catherine! I want you. 
Quick !”’ 

Sylvia stood silent in the centre of the 
room as Miss Boynton entered, starting 
back at the sight. 

‘“‘T’ve found her and I’ve brought her !’’ 
said the Professor jubliantly. ‘‘I told you 
Ishould! Sylvia, this is my sister and the 
best friend you can have in the world. 
Look at her, Catherine, and make up your 
mind quick.”’ 

Again Sylvia encountered a look, met as 
fearlessly as that memorable one of the 
afternoon. After the first shock Miss Boyn- 
ton from long habit adjusted herself men- 
tally at once, and drawing the child near 
her looked with intensest scrutiny at her 
sunburned yet delicate face. Troubled 
doubt showed only for one instant. Then 
came surprise and pleasure and a yearning 
unaccountable to herself that made her 
suddenly put her arms about the slender 
little figure and kiss her once, twice, as 
a mother might have done. . 

So far the victory was won, and the Pro- 
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fessor pitching his hat to the ceiling gave 
his sister a mighty and bear-like hug as he 
cried : 

“By Jove, Catherine! Think what a 
find ?”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
** As still was her look, and as still was her e’e, 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare. *’ 

Noruine in the daily life of Domingo 
was more puzzling than the absolute know- 
ledge possessed by each of his or her neigh- 
bors affairs. No flurry of gossip marked 
the communication of a new fact. No self- 
appointed messenger sped from house to 
house as in New England villages hailed 
by a chorus of ‘‘I want to knows!” and 
leaning behind, another of ‘Did you 
evers!”? Yet, mysteriously and surely as 
the Gulf Stream threads deep Northern 
seas and becomes accountable for all un- 
expected freaks of nature in its neighbor- 
hood, so surely the current of information 
flowed at will and shaped more or less the 
village destinies. 

The store already mentioned, and its 
evening symposium, had no small share in 
the distribution, yet nothing could have 
held less suggestion of interest or excite- 
ment than the slow-dropped sentences, each 
asummary of the day’s events. A truly 
Buddhistic receptiveness and passivity was 
the normal condition of each man, who as 
he returned at nine o’clock to his especial 
one of the square houses transferred in 
turn to his placid partner the flotsam and 
jetsam of information picked up in the 
evening’s sitting, thus freeing his own 
mind from any harassing over-pressure and 
leaving it comfortably empty for the next 
supply. 

Filtering up through successive social 
layers the stream at last came to the manor- 
houses, judiciously conducted into broad 
kitchens and kept on tap by discreet family 
servants, whose use of it depended alto- 
gether on the mood in which the household 
came together, but upon whom tacit de- 
mand for a portion of the supply was al- 
ways made before the day ended. So on 
Sundays as the two churches filled up from 
the surrounding country there was a dis- 
tinct consciousness in every mind of what 
the week had brought to each one, with 
yet no outward sign on the placidly stupid 
faces to evidence more intelligence or power 
of observation than that of the average 
cow. 

The Professor asserted first that there 
was no gossip, and second that nobody but 
Bartelo knew enough to comment intelli- 
gently on anything. Miss Boynton, while 
admitting the force of the adverb, insisted 
upon his taking in of the fact that comment 
was incessant if not intelligent, having 
found that both Aunt Mary and Elias knew 
every phase and’ shade of life for miles 
about, and this with small tendency to add 
their own quota. 

The very incapacity for breadth of view, 
for any interest in life outside of personal 
details, gave a fervor and concentration of 
interest found always in shut-in communi- 
ties, till even the suggestion and shadow of 
an act came to hold Brocken-like propor- 
tions, and the act itself, whether the selling 
of a broken-down horse or a new bonnet for 
the elder’s wife, electrified the country. 

Ido not doubt that the Ahts, for instance, 
regard interior Patagonia as the central 
point of observation for the entire universe, 
and nearer home it has been found that in cer- 
tain regions even of these free and enlight- 
ened United States the inhabitants cannot 
conceive that their existence, their small 
loves and hates, their politics and general 
beliefs are not a source of deep and abiding 
anxiety to their neighbors a few states re- 
moved, Any statement that these neigh- 
bors, born to a broader outlook, have small 
time to remember the entity even of those 
beyond the line, and absolutely none for 
animosities or recriminations is heard with 
wide-eyed disbelief or withering scorn, and 
thus for them and for interior Patagonia 
alike is a life-long posing and a pleasing 
faith that the attitude is striking terror to 
all outside barbarians. 

Fresh from an encounter with the Pro- 
fessor on this very point, Miss Boynton a 
fortnight or so after Sylvia’s installation, 
went over to the small store near the toll- 
gate for some trifle, not at all surprised as 
she paused a moment on the step to hear 
her own name. The speaker, an old man 
seated on a barrel of sea biscuit, smoking a 
corn-cob pipe, looked at her from a pair of 
pale blue eyes, so sunk and lost in cavern- 
ous pits, emphasized by wrinkles, and over- 
hung by a thatch of wite eyebrows that 
small sense was given of anything but a 





slit for the passage of light. A curious 
unwinking quality of gaze was the island 
characteristic—a certain glaze even as in 
the eye of a meditative codfish, and Miss 
Boynton found herself half unconsciously 
answering the look with as little sense of 
positive human relation to it as if fins and 
scales had replaced the strange vesture 
which might have hung on a generation of 
scarecrows. 

Van Dusen, the owner, took her order 
without change of countenance, and after 
one or two quiet slow surveys of her said: 

‘*We was sayin’ as maybe you mistrusted 
when you came in so sudden that you’d 
hev about all you could do with that Sylvy. 
She’s been a handful for them overseers, 
an’ more’n likely she’ll be a handful for 
you.”’ 

“Do you think so??? Miss Boynton an- 
swered carelessly. 

Mr. Van Dusen surveyed her again, 
blinking over the great silver-bowed glasses 
that half eclipsed his small face like an 
amiable and simple-minded owl. In fact 
he was little more, always admitting that 
an owl could have kept a miscellaneous 
assortment of incongruities, from guano to 
molasses, and salt pork to sheeting. Un- 
expected gleams of worldly wisdom did 
not come often enough to lessen the sense 
of guilelessness. Seldom speaking, moving 
with a slowness simply frightful to one of 
Miss Boynton’s temperament, and doing 
up a spool of thread with as much delibe- 
ration and as great expenditure of paper 
and string as if it had been a dynamite 
cartridge, she never went there save when 
in the vein to be amused or forced by the 
pressure of some small necessity. 

One son now about fifteen, silent and 
sulky, with a painfully swelled expression, 
the result of life-long attention to the raisin 
and sweet cracker box, dominated his father 
with all the energy wanting in the elder’s 
organization, kicking or digging viciously 
with his elbows if matters were not quite 
to his mind, and in special emergencies re- 
sorting to a species of prolonged bellow 
sure to accomplish his ends when nothing 
else would. 

Store and house were connected by a 
short covered way, lighted by one narrow 
window, giving upon the road and in cori- 
stant use as a post of observation. Mrs. 
Van Dusen, as abnormally big as her hus- 
band was weazened, never appeared. Her 
time was devoted to the combination of 
wonderful Dutch dishes known of all about, 
varied by sudden excursions into the cov- 
ered way if the sound of wheels or step 
was heard. Clarkson, the only child re- 
maining, had soon grown old enough to 
occupy this post and gave bulletins with 
such exactness that the mother looked upon 
him with pride and admiration. Freed thus 
from all necessity for divided energies she 
concentrated them upon the kitchen, com- 
paring notes with the old colored woman, 
nominally servant, actually mistress, the 
pair occupying their domain like two fat 
and elderly spiders in the centre of a web, 
the threads of which took hold on every 
house within a radius of miles. 

Births, marriages, deaths; all circum- 
stances that can hedge about or proceed 
from these three stages of life, were chroni- 
cled in every detail, and if the town-clerk’s 
record failed in any point, ‘‘Go to old Van 
Dusen’s,’’ was the only injunction neces- 
sary. The son’s aptitude, inherited and 
cultivated, was the marvel of the neighbor- 
hood, His unpleasant little eyes rested now 
though with no show of curiosity on Miss 
Boynton’s face, and his prominent ears 
seemed to move slightly as he waited the 
continuation of this just then most inte- 
resting topic of discussion in the store. 

**Sence that day she fit with my Clark- 
son in the woods an’ bit like a cat, I hain’t 
had much notion but that she’d go to the 
bad,’’ pussued Mr. Van Dusen medita- 
tively. ‘It ain’t ordinary gal natur to 
fight that way, an’ I say now as I said then 
she’s teched.”’ 

‘‘There wasn’t one way them overseers 
didn’t try,’’ piped the old man from his 
barrel, ‘‘ from tyin’ her up to keepin’ her in 
the cellar a week runnin’. She wouldn’t 
ery nor give no sort o’ sign till they found 
out a way to make her. I hain’t been in 
but a year myself, wouldn’t a been in if 
my daughter hadn’t a died an’ I’d signed 
over to her, so’t Henricus took his chance 
an’ hustled me out, so’t I hain’t hed time 
fairly yet to get my mind to bear on it. But 
this Sylvy can’t bear the water nor to tell 
why she can’t bear it, an’ so Bayliss would 
keep at her, hold her hands, an’ ask : ‘ Now 
tell why you’re skeered o’ the water?’ 
till she just screeched an’ screeched, an’ 
then he’d lock her up or give it to her with 
a horse-whip. I’ve been goin’ to interfere 
but I can’t git my mind to work on Hen- 
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ricus yit an’ the way he hustled me out. 
What I say is, though, she’s teched.”’ 

‘‘That was just the trouble,’’ said a gay 
careless voice from the door. ‘‘‘Teched’ 
she was, and I think Clarkson can tell pre- 
cisely how. When he had tormented her 
for half an hour, bolding her hands and 
killing the bird she had picked up, she had 
a right to bite or scratch and I’d back her 
in it. I saw she could manage him at last. 
He ran like a whipped dog.”’ 

‘**You’d no right to be there,”’ said Clark- 
son scowlingly, then flushing a dark red as 
he saw where the admission would lead 
him. ‘‘You’re always sneaking around 
where you’re not wanted, Fred Keble, an’ 
you'll do it one time too many.”’ 

**Shoo! shoo !’’ said Mr. Van Dusen, un- 
easily. ‘‘Let the gal go. It ain’t worth 
talkin’ about. Seems to me I wouldn’t go 
at Clarkson that way, Fred. He ain’t used 
to it. He don’t like it.”’ 

Fred smiled a careless, half-haughty 
smile, quite in keeping with his spirited 
head and graceful figure. A tall boy of 
sixteen, often the most awkward and hope- 
lessly depressing age, but carried by him 
with an entire serenity that proved gentle 
breeding and the natural ease not always 
its portion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A HUNDRED thousand copies of the six- 
penny edition of Lady Brassey’s ‘‘ Voyage 
of the Sunbeam ”’ have already been sold. 
Captain Burnaby’s ‘‘ Ride to Khiva,”’ is to 
appear in the same form, and the English 
press has commented at length, the London 
Times making the innovation the text of an 
appeal for cheap books, all good books by 
the present system being so dear that their 
ownership is impossible to persons of mode- 
rate incomes, for whom the lending libra- 
ries are the only resource. Authors of course 
fare better under such a régime, and may 
actually make money if even moderately 
successful, this being quite out of the ques- 
tion in America. But sixpenny reprints 
tend to der roy all respect for a book, the 
thumbed and dirty pamphlet having no 
place when read save in the waste-basket, 
and they increase.also by their very num- 
ber the rapid, reckless reading already too 
much a custom. Ruskin insists that any- 
thing really valuable is worth a sacrifice, 
and founds an argument for high-priced 
books on this fact ; and here as usual there 
is more to be said on each side than can be 
put into the compass of one or a dozen 
paragraphs. 


To those who know the story of Miss 
Alcott’s first venture in literature, there is 
an almost pathetic interest in the present 
edition of ‘‘ Moods.” At its first appear- 
ance, many years ago, it had been so cut 
and otherwise pulled to pieces by the pub- 
lisher as to have lost most of its original 
form and intention. Other authors have 
had the same experience—but not all have 
been so fortunate as to see their own 
thoughts justified in the end, and the un- 
mutilated original given at last to the 
readers won by intervening years of steady 
and successful effort. 


THE latest agitation in Turkey promises 
more real reform than any heretofore 
chronicled. It is a movement to improve 
the character of text-books used in their 
primary schools, and will undoubtedly re- 
sult, if carried out, in more genuine reform 
than can be looked for in any other way. 
The Turkish ambassador at London, Mu- 
surus Pasha, has just completed the trans- 
lation of Dante’s Inferno into Greek, and 
can now turn his attention to the chronic 
Inferno at home. 


SoME of the strangest work in that appa- 
rently difficult field, the making of short 
stories, has been under the initials S. A. L. 
E. M. The veil is lifted, as we confidently 
expect it soon to be from Saxe Holme,and 
the writer proves to be the wife of John C. 
Wyman, a familiar name in both New York 
and Boston. Her latest story, ‘‘ Hester’s 
Dower,’’ in the December “ Atlantic,” 
illustrates the injustice of the law for 
widows, and is founded on fact. 


FOLK-LORE is to receive a new addition 
from South Africa, a volume of tales being 
very nearly ready to appear in London. 
These were taken verbatim from the Kaf- 
firs, and have some points in common with 
the plantation folk-lore, recorded by Mr. 
Harris in ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 





For the mere right of first publication 
of his new novel, Pot-Bouille, M, Zola re- 
ceives 80,000 francs, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

JoEL CHANDLER Harris is writing a story of 
old slave life in the South. There is probably 
no American living, not even excepting George 
Caber, better fitted for such reproduction, 
both the spirit and the letter of Uncle Remus 
being absolutely faithful in every point. 


“THE Book oF THE DEap”’’ is the strange 
and rather funereal title of George H. Boker’s 
latest volume of poems, soon to be issued by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., and said to contain the 
strongest work of his life, a life which has held 
better work than that of many writers far more 
widely known. 


Tue Literary World proposes, not for the first 
time, an Emerson Society, on the same general 
plan as the Browning Society of England. If 
actual influence on the best life and thought, not 
only of America but of England, entitles one to 
be the soul of such an organization, certainly 
Emerson has long deserved such distinction. 

CHARLES READE is now, after nearly two 
years of silence, engaged upon a little literary 
work, a sketch of Sir Robert Lush, best known 
as having been concerned in the Tichborne trial, 
and also for his advocacy, when one of the Jus- 
tices of the Court of Queen’s Bench, of the lash 
for all cases of personal violence. Mr. Reade 
has been both ill and despondent, but in this 
congenial subject will undoubtedly find a tonic 
more efficacious than anything the past year has 
offered. 


A FULL and carefully edited edition of the 
works of the lamented Sidney Lanier will be 
issued in the spring, and thus this gifted and 
gentle soul will have some record befitting the 
work he did, as well as that left unaccomplished. 
It may not be generally known that his widow 
was left in exceedingly straitened circumstances, 
and thus there is opportunity for any lover of 
the dead poet’s work to testify tangibly appre- 
ciation and recognition. 

Miss CHRISTINA RossEtTI replied to a friend 
who asked if she had written any poems lately, 
“T do not write poems—they happen to me. 
None have happened lately.’’ This accounts for 
the rather haphazard character of her last vol- 
ume, far below her earlier poems both in con- 
ception and art. Genius has been found to be 
almost identical with a capacity for unlimited 
hard work, and even an inspiration is nine times 
out of ten the better for patient shaping of the 
setting that conceals no jot nor tittle of the lu- 
minous throbbing thought it holds. 


Tue new ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions,’’ announced some time ago as likely to su- 
persede Bartlett’s Dictionary altogether, proves 
to be burdened with a vast mass of unnecessary 
and undiscriminating quotations, chosen often 
merely for their catch words, and selected, many 
of them with curious obtuseness, from the works 
of wholly unimportant writers. Why should 
the Goodale children have large space and Haw- 
thorne have no mention, unless a page of Julian 
Hawthorne may be said to be mention by proxy ? 
Books of this nature are essential as time-savers, 
and the present one has many excellencies, but 
the compiler is yet to arise who will give a refer- 
ence book of this nature of very much use to 
cultivated writers. 


THE old battle between the Wordsworthian 
and anti-Wordsworthian party goes on with un- 
abated fury, if the present attitude of critics 
toward Principal Shairp’s ‘‘ Aspects of Poetry ”’ 
is any index. The noblest presentation of the 
highest morality being the summary of the au- 
thor’s definition of a poem, it follows that the 
modern school, with whom morality is left out 
altogether, are also left out, and on the same 
principle many of the elder guild. Nevertheless 
the book is one that cannot be neglected with- 
out loss, for its very limitations are in part its 
strength, and it holds a quality inspiring as a 
free west wind after long days of fog and cloud. 
As one hundred and eleven new volumes of 
poetry appeared in England alone during 1881, 
and no man hath yet numbered the results from 
the American muse, it will be seen that there is 
ample room for more ‘‘ Aspects.”’ 


More and more it seems to be becoming the 
custom to divide all history into epochs, and to 
give these to us, not as a whole seen by the light 
of a solitary mind, but with independent treat- 
ment for each one. Thus Mr. Justin Winsor’s 
proposed ‘‘ History of America,’’ beginning with 
the third volume, the first two still requiring 
the aid of investigations now going on before 
they can appear, is given to the English settle- 
ments, and each chapter is by a different hand, 
names being chosen that have already earned 
distinction in special fields of research, William 
Wirt Henry, of Virginia, for instance, writing 
on Sir Walter Raleigh, while the Rev. E. E. 
Hale takes Hawkins and Drake. In like man- 
ner Americans of mark, whether in letters or 
political life, are being summed up, such books 
being as much history, and indeed holding a 
clearer idea of a time than history itself. The 
average reader however will find the adjective 
becoming more and more a verb in the impera- 
tive mood, for where sketches and summaries 
take the place of what was once a slowly un- 
folding panorama, the reader must fill in all 
blanks for himself, and be ready to evolve from 
his own mind the conclusions once made for 
him. 
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TWO. 


Sue turned the letter’s rustling page, her smile 
Made bright the air about her while she read : 

**T come to you to-morrow, love, meanwhile 
Love me, my sweet,’’ he said. 


“ What other busiress has my life !’’ she thought, 
And musing passed, as in some happy dream, 
To the day’s care and toils, and while she 
wrought — 
Time winged with light did seem. 


To-morrow! When the summer morning broke 
In rose and gold and touched her slumbering 
es 





ey: 
Softly, with tempered splendor, and she woke 
To the rich dawn’s surprise, 


Birds sang aloft and roses bloomed below ; 
Flushed wide the tender fleecy mists above ; 
Came Memory, leading Hope, and whispered 

low, 
“Love me! I come, my love.” 


“So that thou comest,’”’ she thought, ‘ skies 
may grow gray, 
The sun may fade, the sea with foam blanch 
white, 
Tempest and thunder dread may spoil the day, 
But not my deep delight.” 


When in the west the sunset’s crimson flame 
Burned low and wasted, and the cool winds 
blew, 
Watching the steadfast sky she heard her name 
Breathed in the voice she knew. 


Joy shook her heart, nor would its pulse be 
stilled. 
Her fair cheek borrowed swift the sunset’s 
bloom. 
A presence beautiful and stately filled 
The silence of the room. 


‘* Hast thou no word of welcome ?’’ for indeed 
Like some mute marble goddess proud stood 


she ; 
She turned, “‘O king of men !’’ she cried, “‘ what 


need 
That I should welcome thee ?’’ 


Wide swung heaven’s gates for them, no more 
they knew. 
The stars looked in on them—they saw them 
not. 
The slow winds wandered soft through dusk and 
dew, 
But earth was all forgot. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


THE STILL Hour. 


a oe ee ee J. L. Russéur 





Tue beautiful in our homes and schools 
and sanctuaries is also the useful. It is the 
smile upon the face of the hard experiences 
of the world, the music that comes from 
heaven amid the discords of human life.— 
W. F. Bainbridge. 


THE fidelity of Christ to His promises is 
the ground of our Christian confidence. 
This confidence is especially necessary in 
these days of rationalism, infidelity and 
agnosticism. It is the duty of the hour to 
look up to Christ as the source of all good, 
all mercy and all charity. — Archbishop 
Corrigan. 


Your Saviour has a human heart. There 
is no reason and really no place in the uni- 
verse for a man who denies God’s existence 
because He is out of sight on high. Is 
your heart hungry? So is Christ’s heart! 
It is hungry with human love for human 
love. He was born of a woman.—Bishop 
Huntington. 


THE remote effect of being true should 
have a place in our thoughts. The future 
is built on the present. Noble living pro- 
jects itself into the future. It comes out 
in the power of children and children’s 
children. Its widening and deepening in- 
fluence goes out through the gates of the 
present into the ever deepening channels of 
the future.—J. D. Fulton. 


In the conflict with materialism, we ap- 
peal to the consciousness of something 
higher than matter. Why may we not 
likewise in the conflict with infidelity carry 
an appeal to our spiritual consciousness ? 
If the skeptic protest, may not the Christian 
apologist -cogently reply, ‘‘This conscious- 
ness is as open to you as to me, _I will not 
leave out a kind of proof which is -urreal 
to you only because you close your eyes 
against it.”—Chas. L. Thompson. 


THE scriptures contain a progressive 
revelation. The Old Testament differs 
from the New, as the crescent from the 
full moon, as the landscape under the 
morning mist from the landscape under 
the noon. The gospel is in itself no new 
religion, however new the knowledge of it 
may be to men.- The incarnate word, 
‘the light of the world,” is also ‘‘the An- 
cient of Days.”,—H. W. Vandyke. 


THE COPPERING PET. 

I was wandering through the suburbs of 
one of our smallest and most venerable 
seaport towns, when I came upon the 
graveyard. One of the graves particularly 
attracted my attention. It was covered by 
a large and flat stone, which bore an inscrip- 
tion reading as follows : 

*“‘Here lies the body and worldly sub- 
stance of Captain William Mereen, a skip- 
per of this port, and father of Polly Mereen, 
who sailed from here in the Coppering Pet, 
in July, 1869. In 1801 he was born in this 
town, where he died in 1871. The body 
shall remain here until resurrected by the 
last trump, and the worldly substance shall 
stay with it until his daughter Polly shall 
raise this stone and take from under it her 
own.” 

As I was turning away from the grave 
I saw on the road an elderly man approach- 
ing. I had met him before. He was a 
weather-beaten personage, with a sea-far- 
ing demeanor, and his name was Wonder- 
ment Sanchez. I saw he was in a hurry, but 
Istopped him and asked if he could explain 
the inscription on this tomb. 

“*Tt’s cur’us,’’ he said, “that you should 
ask me sucha thing at this time. The 
Copperin’ Pet is a lyin’ off the bar; I’ve 
been a watchin’ fur her fur years, and I 
can’t be mistook in her. She’ll come over 
at high water, and I’ve been to hunt our 
pilots, but all three of ’em have gone up 
the river fishing. I’m no pilot but I’m 
goin’ out to the Pet in my boat. The 
captain ought to know the bar, fur he was 
raised here, and perhaps he’ll bring her in 
himself. If you like I’ll take you out with 
me, and I’ll tell you all about that tomb- 
stone on the way.” 

I replied that nothing would please me 
better, and in fifteen minutes we were row- 
ing over the harbor toward the bar. 

‘*Billy Mereen,”’ said Wonderment, ‘‘was 
an old friend of mine. He made many 
v’yages and brought back many cur’us 
things, principally made out of whales’ 

jaw bones. He had a great liking fur such 
matters, and he’d a had his own bones 
made of whales’ jaws if he could a done it. 
He had one child, named Polly, and her 
mother died when she was little. Nine 
years ago, when Polly was about eighteen, 
she married young Alba, of this town, and 
sailed away as is stated on that stone. 
Two years after that the old man died, and 
he left all he had to Polly. As I’ve been 
told, everythin’ was turned into money, 
which was put into an iron box, and buried 
under his gravestone. Accordin’ to direc- 
tions he left, the money is to wait there 
fur her fur a hundred years, fur some of 
the women Mereens live a long time. If 
she don’t come fur it in the hundred years, 
the money is to be given to the oldest man 
in the town, and when he dies to the old- 
est one left, and so on until it’s all gone.”’ 

I thought old Billy Mereen was the most 
foolish testator I had yet heard of; but I 
did not say so. I suggested, however, that 
the iron box might be stolen. 

‘*Some folks thinks,”’ said the old man, 
‘*that there’s nothin’ much in that box, and 
some folks thinks there’s lots. But how- 
ever ’tis, there’s no man in this town would 
touch that grave.” 

I was greatly interested in this story, 
and was almost as anxious as old Wonder- 
ment himself to get out to the Coppering 
Pet and see what would come of it all. 

We were soon out at sea, and as we 
approached the vessel I saw that Wonder- 
ment had not been mistaken. Her name, 
the ‘‘Coppering Pet,’’ was painted in fresh 
white letters on her bow. As she lay to, 
before a moderate breeze we were soon on 
board. 

When we reached the deck Wonderment 
asked for the captain. : 

“All right sir!’ said a sailor, ‘“‘she is 
coming.” 

She! The old man and I opened wide 
our eyes, but none too wide for the sight 
we saw. Upa short companion-way there 
stepped a young woman, who with a quick 
and sea-trained step came toward us. She 
wore a close-fitting dress of blue and a 
broad straw hat. 

‘Why, if this isn’t Wonderment!’’ she 
exclaimed, advancing toward the old man 
with outstretched hands. 

“I’m real glad to see you Polly,’’ said 
Wonderment, ‘‘ you’re looking finely. And 
how’s ?””— 

‘*He is not living,”’ said Polly, quietly. 
‘*T am so glad you came on board. This 
is your friend, I suppose.” 

Wonderment introduced me. 

**Come into the cabin,” she said, ‘‘and 
I will tell you everything that has hap- 
pened.”’ 

When two glasses of grog had been 





brought, Polly told her story. It was not 
avery long one. Her husband had died 
about three years after they’ first sailed 
away in the Coppering Pet. This happened 
when they were in the Japanese seas. She 
would have sold the vessel and returned to 
her home, but she found it was not easy 
to make suitable arrangements of this 
kind ; and then, before any plan could be 
carried out, she heard of her father’s 
death. When she recovered from this 
new shock she did not want to come home, 
and if she sold her vessel, she felt that she 
would have no abiding place in this world, 
so she determined to keep the Coppering 
Pet, the only home she had; and having a 
competent mate and a good crew, and be- 
ing accompanied by a middle-aged Scotch 
woman, who acted as both maid and com- 
panion, she had sailed and traded in those 
Eastern waters until a few months ago, 
when she had determined to see once more 
her native town. 

While Captain Polly was speaking I had 
watched her closely. She was really a very 
handsome woman and her face was but 
little sunburned. 

‘* And now,” she said, ‘‘I want to hear 
everything that has happened here.”’ 

Thereupon Wonderment told the story 
of Captain Mereen’s death and the singu- 
lar disposition of his worldly substance. 

‘‘This is a strange story,’ said Captain 
Polly, ‘‘and I must think it over before I 
say anything about it. And now, Wonder- 
ment, did you come out to take Pet over 
the bar ?”’ 

**T didn’t come fur that,’’ said the old 
man, inspired by the grog, ‘‘but though 
I’m not a pilot by trade, I’ve been over this 
bar back’ards and for’ards as often as any 
man livin’. If any of the reg’ lar pilots had 
been in the town, I suppose they’d a come, 
but they’re away, and here I stand ready 
for the job.” 

‘All right,”’ said Captain Polly, “you 
shall take us over.” 

I was not at all satisfied with this deci- 
sion. When he came aboard, Wonderment 
had supposed that Captain Alba was in 
command, and knowing the channel, he 
would scarcely need a pilot. I took Cap- 
tain Polly aside, and explained the matter 
to her. 

‘Tt will soon be high water,”’ she said, 
“and I don’t want to wait outside twelve 
hours more. There is nobody else here, and 
I am certain old Wonderment would not 
offer to pilot us if he did not know the bar. 
He can’t help knowing it; he has lived 
here all his life.” 

It was not long after this that the sails 
were set to a fresh southeastern breeze, 
and we were steadily moving along toward 
the narrow entrance to the harbor. Won- 
derment stood leaning against the foremast, 
his feet wide apart, and his frequent orders 
were passed to the man at the wheel. We 
had now almost reached the bar. On either 
side of us stretched a long expanse of 
sandy beach, with a gentle surf rolling up 
on it. 

“*Hard-a-port! Starbu’d! Hard-star- 
bu’d! Starbu’d! D—2!’ shouted Won- 
derment. And then there was a grate and 
a grind, and the vessel stopped! We were 
aground on the north beach. . . . 

The next day after this I was sitting with 
Polly in the parlor of a little house in the 
town where she had taken lodgings. Cap- 
tain Polly was much troubled, but kept up 
a good heart and blamed only herseif for 
trusting Wonderment. 

I felt anxious to help her in every way 
that I could, and I was now discussing with 
her what was best tobe done. The Coppering 
Pet was high and firm upon the north 
beach. Every effort had been made by the 
crew and the inhabitants of the town to 
get her off, but all were unavailing. It had 
been decided to send to a more northern 
port for a steam-tug, and in the meantime 
Polly and her woman Sarah had taken 
lodgings in the town. 

Two weeks elapsed, during which the 
Coppering Pet remained firm upon the beach. 
The tug had arrived, but it had been found 
too small to move the vessel. Another and 
a larger one had been sent for, and in the 
meantime the cargo was being taken out 
and removed to the town in lighters. 

During this time I saw much of Polly, 
and became indeed her most trusted ad- 
viser. She had no relatives in the town, 
and turned to me as if I had been an old 
friend. To me she was a very charming wo- 
man, and I soon became much more than 
a friend. 

One day I told her my love. Polly list- 
ened to me very quietly. ‘‘Iam glad you 
told me this,” she said, ‘“‘after you knew 
how poor Iam, but I cannot consent to 
drag you down.”’ 

** Polly,” I cried, “‘this has ceased to be a 





question of poverty or riches. All I ask 
is this—do you love me!” 

I looked in her eyes, and then I took her 
in my arms. The matter was settled. 

In the course of another week the larger 
tug-boat had arrived, and during three high 
tides it hauled and pulled at the stranded 
Pet, but was unable to move her. Her 
captain had been paid with a portion of the 
cargo, sold at a sacrifice in the town, and 
he had gone away. 

When everything had been done, and 
Polly’s affairs had been placed in the hands 
of a responsible business man of the town, 
Polly and I were married. 

It was not necessary for us to stay at this 
place any longer. The Pet would be dis- 
posed of to the best advantage, and the 
crew would remain in the town until money 
should come in to pay them off. 

It was our last day in the old town, and 
as we were walking along the water front 
of the town we saw a little boat approach- 
ing, with a man in it rowing violently. 

**Tt’s old Wonderment,”’ said Polly. And 
we stood to await his coming. He ran his 
boat ashore, and when he landed and saw 
us he was so excited that he could scarcely 
speak. 

*She’s off !’’ he gasped, ‘‘the Coppering 
Pet's afloat! There was the highest tide 
this forenoon we’ve had fur seven year, 
and the men working on board have got 
her off the beach. She’s anchored now 
just inside the bar.’’ 

“The Coppering Pet afloat !” cried Polly, 
grasping me by both hands, while her eyes 
sparkled with delight. ‘‘Wherever we go 
we'll go in her!”’ 

And go in her we did. 

On a lovely afternoon, late in the sum- 
mer, we sailed out of the harbor. hee 
to his repeated and earnest requests, ol 
Wonderment was with us, but this time he 
did not pilot us over the bar. We sailed, 


_and we sailed over summer seas, and were 


very happy. 

One beautiful moonlight evening we were 
sitting on deck, old Wonderment near by. 
“Well,” said Polly, ‘‘I think, for poor 
people, we are about as happy and inde- 
pendent as anybody could be.’’ 

‘If you’re poor,” said the old man, ‘‘it’s 
your own fault. Your father left you 
everythin’ he was worth, and all you had 
to do was to take it.”’ 

“Tf he had left me anything in a regular 
way,’’ said Polly, quietly, ‘“‘I should have 
been glad to have it. But I will never dig 
in his grave to see what I can find. I am 
glad that every temptation of the kind is 
left far behind us.”’ 

““*Tain’t so very far behind either,” said 
Wonderment. ‘As you was actin’ through 
agents, I made myself your agent in this 
thing, and here’s the box.’”? And he dra- 
matically arose and pointed to a small iron 
box on which he had been sitting. 

Polly sprang to her feet, her eyes ablaze. 
‘*Wonderment,’’ she cried, ‘“‘throw that 
box overboard !”’ 

‘* All right,’’ said the old man; and over 


the taffrail it went with a splash. 


Breathing hard, but saying nothing, 
Polly entered the cabin. Half an hour af- 
terwards I stood on deck with the old man. 

‘““Wonderment,”? I said, “‘you did not 
show much prudence in forcing that box so 
suddenly upon Polly. You should have 
told me of it, and have let me break the 
matter gradually to her.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I didn’t show no prudence in 
speaking so plump,”’ said he, ‘‘but I showed 
some when I made a line fast to the lew’ard 
handle of the box, before I said a word 
about it. I’ve hauled her on board agen.”’ 

The next morning I talked to Polly on 
the subject. ‘‘Perhaps I was too hasty,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but I was angry. If my father 
wanted me to have the box it may be that 
T should have taken it.” 

‘*Well, you can take it now,’’ I said. 
And then I told her about the line on the 
leeward handle. 

We went into the cabin, where upon a 
table stood the box which I had opened. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ said Polly, looking into the box, 
“T remember them well. They are all 
made of whales’ jaw bones. Some of them 
are spectacle cases and some tobacco boxes, 
and some I suppose intended to hold 
matches. And nowI hope that you and 
Wonderment are satisfied.’’ 

“If I was you,’”’ said the old man, going 
up to the box, ‘“‘I’d see what was in these 
tobacco boxes.’’ And one by one be opened 
them and emptied the gold coin they con- 
tained upon the table. 

‘*Now,”’ said he, ‘‘I’m satisfied too.” 

Frank R. StocKTon. 








THE MOST unnatural action is neverthe- 
less natural.— Goethe, 
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THE reader will 


already have guess- ' 


ed that the range 
of apartments of 
which we gave a 
glimpse last week is 

not entered directly from the 
street; indeed it is not; and when we have fairly 
crossed the threshold of this particular home we have 
climbed the last stair, and may take what repose we 
will on the bench of the little lobby which is the subject 
of our talk to-day. 

Yet it is not such a lobby as we should have looked 
for in most apartment houses ; it is not a mere slice of 
bald corridor, of even height with all the rooms we are 
to enter as we go forward ; it is low, as lobbies should 
be ; it has seemingly, too, its independent rooflet, as if 


A No. 3. 


uy ¥ 1 


: the artist in a freak of humor had put our twin title of 


“Lobby and Peak” into the epigram of a drawing. 
What this peaked rooflet is like the pictures will tell 
better than we can say ; certainly they will tell, among 
other things, that they who live in “ flats’? are not 
thereby necessarily condemned to stark rectangularities, 
and that art and contrivance may twist picturesqueness 
out of a bare corridor. 

Let us measure the matter now more closely. If we 
look from the hall lobbyward by night, when the altar 
flame is glowing and waving on its tripod, we get such 
glimpse as was given last week, with the bit of rooflet, 
the iron ring upon the entrance door and the serried 
range of rectangular “‘lights’’ above it and flanking 
it; but by day, and confronting us as we enter, is the 























opposite side of the lobby, with the small rectangular 

“lights” of cathedral glass repeated in twin case- 
ments, flanked by the iron-trimmed door opening 
upon a dressing-room, and upon the bench between 
the twin casements is seated the little maid of our 
picture with book and basket. 

Over this lobby space, which stretches from the air- 
shaft to the arch separating the lobby from the back cor- 
ridor, the original apartment ceiling is intact, but as 
much out of mind and concealed by the decorative roof- 
let as if it did not exist. 

And is the rooflet decorative ? If what is picturesque 
be decorous, we think these lesser detailed drawings on 
our page will answer the question. These rafters and 
cross-beams are not bald, not tamely smooth, not with- 
out quaintness of contour—furrowed, too, as if time had 
worn away their weaker and less solid strata, with dark, 
protruding bosses (are they knots or not knots ?) giving 
emphasis to the light and shade that play over their 
surface ; seeming browned, too, by age—a bronzy brown, 
as if household fires and vagrant clouds of steam or 
smoke, not in great puffs, but in ceaseless, remitting 
little whiffs, had put their dark pyroligneous stains upon 
the whole; no shine, no polish, no hint of oil or var- 
nishes ; perhaps here and there a glint of brightened 
iron or bronze, which may be nail-heads, spikes, bolts, 
to hold all in place. 

Do we hear it hinted that this rooflet by its droop 
against the stairway hall, whence most of the light 
comes, brings darkness? That might well be, except 
that this rooflet carries between its rafters serried ranks 
of grooved olive-green glass tiles, looking for all the 
world as if they may have been the halves of Bordeaux 
bottles ; so there is a rich warm suffusion of light from 
roof as well as the range of square cottage windows, 
spending itself over the dark rafters, the gleaming bolt- 
heads and the warm red of the walls and wood-work, 
which by this tint are married deftly with the prevailing 
color of wainscotting and corridors beyond. 

Observe again, over the twin window of Mr. Church’s 
sketch (No. 3), a series of round olive-green discs—for 
all the world as if they might be bottoms of those same 
Bordeaux bottles—ranging below the plate that supports 
the rafters, these same discs ranging, too, along the 
opposite side of the lobby (as will appear in sketch No. 
5) and with the glass tile and the cottage squares of 
window, giving all the morning and all the evening a 
soft, hazy, witching light ; and when the sun at me- 
ridian floods the outer stairway hall with yellow noon, 
these discs (or bottle-bottoms, if they are such) are 
transmuted into so many rounded glories of golden 
green. 

The large, noticeable thing, however, about all this is 
the piquant redemption of a bald bit of an “‘apartment”’ 
corridor and its transformation, by a few beams of pine 
wood and a few glasses and a few well-subordinated 
tints, into a cosy, warm-looking, home-looking, attract- 
ive lobby. 

The eye that has tired with its morning look-out along 
the street fronts of a great city, and with the frescoes 
and tiled flooring and shiny veneerings of the great hall 
of an apartment house, finds in such homely shelter a 
delightful surprise and a delightful rest. 

Again, this treatment divides, by this strongly mark- 
ed, interpolated bit of rurality (as if it were a country 
porch translated to the city), the hall proper and its 
associated rooms from the bed-rooms, nursery and what- 
ever else we may discover at some future time in prose- 
cuting our search down the long corridor which leads 
away at right angles from the lobby. The rurality of 
this work which comes to the notice of the visitor as 
such charming surprise might be made even more pi- 
quant by a few homely red flower-pots, or continuous 
tray, ranged along below the small-paned, cathedral- 
glass windows, and bearing such witnesses of the fields 
as ferns or ivies or grasses or such other forms of plant- 
life as do not demand the direct rays of the sun. 

Not only have we here a little halting-place at the 
threshold which most agreeably breaks up and relieves 
the weary and monotonous length of a city corridor, 
but it gives hint fora lobby which with even greater 
pertinence and charm might be set before or at an angle 
of the hall of a fair-sized country house. 
































































Look for a moment again at the 
simple, quiet, effective details in 
the accompanying illustrations ; 
count, too, upon a harmony of 
colors, even better graded than 
that of forms; the roof a rich dark brown, the walls 
and wood trimmings a warm Indian red; the floor, 
stained indeed, perhaps a figure on it, but stained and 
figured in so unnoticeable a way that it does not call 
the eye, nor can you report upon it ; then give the gold- 
en glow which comes through the olive green of the 
glass, shimmering over all; add the lively plaid of our 
little maid’s dress, who sits there demurely, and we 
have the material for a lovely rustic picture. She might 
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have been gathering roses, and the roses might have 
grown upon a tree which thrusts its thorny spines on 
every breezy morning against the windows of our 
“lobby.”? 

We will not pass altogether from our lobby without 
calling attention toa very humble bit of decoration which 
appears in the very matter-of-fact pulley and weight in 
Sketch No. 5. 

And first, why are they there at all? They lift the 
upper and glazed half-of the door opening upon the 
stairway. But why should any portion of the door open 
by lifting rather than by hinges ? 

The lift in this case is not only a convenience but 
almost a matter of necessity, and as the sash to be 
raised is somewhat heavy, a corresponding over-weight 
and strength of pulley is demanded. Shall these be hud- 
dled out of sight and boxed in after the usual fashion, 
or shall the necessity of the mechanism be plainly con- 
fessed and made so far as may be an humble decorative 
feature ? Does not the full show of rafter construction 
and of every mechanical device about the little rooflet 
demand an equal boldness in the exposure and treat- 
ment of the pulleys and the weights ? 

At least it has been ventured on, with what success 
the reader will judge. The pulley is a wooden wheel, 
cut sharply and witha free hand so as to harmonize 
with the strong and homely treatment of the rafter roof, 
The weight (which would seem a rather uninviting sub- 
ject to fasten anything decorative upon) is a wooden case 
or box, its angles rounded, charged within with a loading 
of lead or sand, its exterior carved in low relief, or 
may be cloaked over with some embossed bit of metalism 
and banded below with steel or brass bosses in the band (or 
with big nail-heads serving the same end): then a good 
close-linked chain is always decorative if it have a clear 
duty to perform, and it may be further and agreeably 
emphasized by a bronzing, or (if surroundings permit 
the blazonry) be toned to a silvery hue. 


Donaup G. MITCHELL, 
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I 

THEY met every evening in the birch 
grove above her father’s farm. There they 
sat under the drooping trees whispering 
together, though there was no one but the 
birds who could hear them. Whenever 
a breeze stirred the leaves, a delicious 
shudder ran through him, while she was 
really frightened. He had been reading 
‘‘Tvanhoe” and was thirsting for adven- 
tures in love and war, and as there was no 
war conveniently at hand his heroism could 
find vent only in love. It was very roman- 
tic, too, he thought, to love a maiden of 
lowly birth, and therefore, when one day 
he saw a pretty little dimpled peasant girl 
at church, he made eyes at her and the 
quick blush which spread over her neck 
and face made her look doubly beautiful. 
The same night he watched his chance to 
escape from his father’s company, and while 
the sun hung large and red like a ball of 
fire over the western mountain rango he 
ran as fast as his feet would carry him 
toward the birch glen which overlooked 
Lars Tronnem’s farm. How it chanced 
that Gerda, too, was abroad that night I do 
not know, but probably she had been up 
to milk the cows in the home pasture. 
There was a faint odor of cattle about her, 
something sweet, fragrant and pastoral, 
which reminded him of the idyls of Theo- 
critus. Then there was in her eyes some- 
thing dumbly appealing which touched 
him indescribably. ‘‘I know you will not 
do me any harm”’ each of those innocent 
glances seemed to say. They reminded 
him in some indefinable way of the eyes of 
the kine, and they gave him an idea of 
what Homer meant when he called Hera 
heifer-eyed. In fact he was always re- 
minded of something, and that was what 
made this kind of courtship so much more 
interesting than. a conventional drawing- 
room flirtation. He was only eighteen 
years old and had just entered college, but 
he spent the summer at home on his father’s 
estate. The old gentleman was not rich 
by any means, but he was the bearer of a 
great name which imposed a considerable 
amount of dignity and style upon its pos- 
sessor. He strained every nerve to enable 
his sons to make an appearance worthy of 
the family traditions, but he exacted of 
them in return respect and strict obedience. 
There was an old-fashioned stiffness in his 
demeanor which admitted no one to terms 
of equality. Even Albert, who being the 
eldest was also his favorite son, rarely saw 
him relax from his stately attitude, and 
having in the city been accustomed to 
livelier society he began to find his vaca- 
tions wearisome—that is, previous to the 
incident which I have just related. 

What they said to each other up there in 
the birch grove I do not know. It was 
probably not of much consequence to any- 
body but Gerda. She had such an odd 
way of remembering all sorts of nothings. 
She said very little herself but she listened 
with a wide-eyed devotion which was ex- 
tremely becoming to her. Albert at least 
thought so, and when he saw with what 
wonder and delight she devoured his most 
commonplace remarks he felt his heart 
strangely warming toward her, and her 
loveliness grew irresistible. In such a mo- 
ment of overflowing emotion he kissed her ; 
it seemed a natural thing to do and yet it 
frightened her, only, as she afterwards re- 
marked, because she had not expected it. 
He found a dozen historic parallels to just 
such a relation as theirs, and their love 
derived in his eyes a romantic dignity from 
the example of all the illustrious men in 
history and fiction who loved ‘not wisely 
but too well.’”’ In this exalted mood even 
death and disaster seemed preferable toa 
tame Philistine prosperity, and there was 
nothing which he could not imagine him- 
self doing rather than deserting this sweet 
little creature who trusted so implicitly in 
him. It was with a very heavy heart that 
he looked forward to his return to college. 
Somehow this relation had developed, quite 
contrary to his purpose, intoa serious affair, 
and being a soft-hearted fellow who had 
inherited a conscience and a sympathetic 
susceptibility to suffering, he could not 
contemplate the consequences of his roman- 
tic folly without a positive shudder. The 
pathetic trembling of Gerda’s lips when he 
casually mentioned the possibility of a tem- 
porary parting cut him to the heart ; for he 
was perfectly well aware that the temporary 
parting, in such a case, would but be prelim- 
inary to a permanent one. He racked his 
brains to invent some less cruel compro- 
mise between conscience and expediency, 
but nothing suggested itself which seemed 
compatible with honesty and self-respect. 
It was while this conflict was raging within 





him that a great English barque, the Childe 
Harold, hove at anchor in the fiord, and the 
rumor went that she was bound for Ame- 
rica. That was a hint from Providence— 
an easy way out of all perplexities. He 
sold as secretly as he could all he had to 
dispose of, and scraped enough together to 
pay the passage for two. He spent two 
days in anxiously watching through an 
opera-glass the movements on board the 
barque, and being born and bred by the 
sea he knew exactly what every command 
meant. It was toward night on the second 
day that the breeze sprung up brisk and 
the doleful wails of the sailors announced 
that they were raising the anchor. Then 
the runaway lovers stole out in a boat 
together, he rowing, she lying flat in the 
bottom hidden under a tarpaulin, and thus, 
in spite of the clear twilight, they reached 
the Englishman without attracting notice. 
Half an hour later they were tacking out 
of the fiord before a stiff northwester. An 
invalid clergyman was found on board 
who made the sea-voyage for his health, 
and by him they were on the following day 
pronounced man and wife. Nearly a week 
elapsed before they reached Southampton, 
where they put in fora fresh cargo. They 
felt happy and careless, and the future 
opened large and radiant before them. 
After some debate they decided to go ashore 
and take a look at the town, and a sailor 
was found who promised to fetch them 
back in a boat whenever they should signal 
to him from the wharf. With a buoyancy 
which sought vent in sudden outbursts of 
song and gayly extravagant speech, they 
skipped along the deck, descended the lad- 
ders and took their seats in the stern of the 
boat. It was wonderful how large the 
world was! There was elbow room for 
everybody apparently, and everything had 
such an encouraging air—looked so fresh 
and beautiful. In America they were going 
to be rich ; everybody grew rich in Ame- 
rica. Why, rail-splitters, tailors and all 
sorts of queer people were made Presidents ! 
It wasn’t true, however, thai the pave- 
ments in the streets were made of silver. 
Gerda’ had it on the very best authority 
that that was not true; nor were they 
likely to find any money in the gutters. 
But when they had grown terribly rich 
then they would return home to Norway, 
and how they would stun the people in the 
valley by their grand airs and their beauti- 
ful clothes! Albert should have a gold 
watch, that-was sure; and she, well she 
would have a long gold chain about her 
neck, fastened at the waist so as to look as 
if she had a gold watch. But as they 
would always be together it was hardly 
necessary that they should both wear gold 
watches ; extravagance was sinful even if 
they were ever so rich. 

Thus ran their talk until the boat struck 
against the pier. Albert sprang up and 
took his stand on the stairs to hand Ger- 
da up, for the steps were slippery. He 
seized hold of the railing and swung him- 
self up after her, but hardly had he gained 
his footing when Lars Tronnem, whose 
face he knew only too well, came rushing 
at him and gave him such a blow on the 
forehead that sparks danced before his 
eyes. He reeled and fell backwards into 
the water. He had a sensation of shooting 
with a furious speed through a luminous 
void, but whether it was upwards or down- 
wards he did not know. Then a great 
calm came over him ; he floated blissfully 
in the sun-steeped air, whose warm rays 
enfolded him, and far below him lay the 
crowns of the forests, the green meadows 
and the populous world. He had never 
felt such a calm before, and the thought 
shot dimly through him that he must be 
dead. 

When he woke up he found himself in 
his berth on board the Childe Harold, which 
was steering westward from the Irish coast 
with a lively breeze. He raised himself 
painfully and looked about the cabin, but 
he was alone and alone he remained. 

II 

ALBERT’Ss first thought on arriving in 
New York was how he should get home 
again. Having no money he wrote a re- 
pentant letter to his father requesting his 
forgiveness and a check for one hundred 
dollars. He lived on board the Childe 
Harold as long as she lay in the harbor, 
but when at the end of two weeks she lifted 
anchor he was forced to take some practi- 
cal steps to stave off starvation until his 
father should forward him money with or 
without his blessing. He foresaw plainly 
that the old gentleman’s temper would be 
terribly ruffled and in all likelihood he 
would need time before he could reconcile 
himself to the inevitable. But while he 
deliberated there would be ample time for 


the son tostarve. Being vividly impressed 
with the peril of his situation he dressed 
himself up in his best and started on a tour 
of reconnoissance up Broadway. He had 
learned English in school, understood it 
perfectly, and had during the voyage and 
his stay on board improved the opportunity 
to enrich his vocabulary, which in conse- 
quence had a quaint nautical flavor. 

I shall not attempt to describe his gra- 
dual disiliusioning nor tochronicle his many 
cruel disappointments. Having started with 
a high estimate of himself as the possessor 
of a winning appearance and a large fund 
of unapplied ability, he arrived at the end 
of a month at the disheartening conclusion 
that he was the most miserable failure on 
God’s earth. There was absolutely nothing 
to which he could turn his hand with any 
hope of success. He had sold or pawned 
every article of clothing he possessed ex- 
cept the shiny broadcloth suit he wore, and 
as he looked at his shabby figure reflected 
in the shop windows he felt for himself a 
commiseration which was closely akin to 
contempt. He felt positively grateful to a 
man who thought him of sufficient conse- 
quence to present him with a handbill 
which invited him in most alluring lan- 
guage to have his corns extracted without 
pain. It was in this desperate strait that 
he mounted at random a flight of stairs, at 
the second landing of which he met a man 
whose face was full of kindness and dignity. 

‘*Pardon me, sir,’”” he said with an air 
which was free from all fawning humility, 
“T am greatly in want of work. If you 
would have the kindness to test me before 
you reject me, you will—well, you will 
save a man who is in a desperate situation.”’ 

The strange man who had listened atten- 
tively while Albert spoke stood for a mo- 
ment looking searchingly at him ; then he 
said abruptly : 

‘*You don’t look like a rogue; I have a 
good mind to help you; I have been de- 
ceived a hundred times, but [ would rather 
be imposed upon once more than withhold 
my aid from one who may be worthy. 


‘What can you do?”’ 


“T can do everything indifferently well, 
but as yet I can really do nothing as well 
as others might do it.” 

‘“*H’m, that is bad; and yet your reply 
shows a degree of judgment which few 
have gained at your age. I suppose at all 
events you can run errands ?” 

‘You may try me.” 

“Very well, then; here is a dollar; go 
and get yourself something to eat; then 
present yourself at this office to-morrow 
morning at eight.” 

Half of that dollar was spent in buying 
a map of the city, which he studied during 
the greater part of the night. There isa 
good and a bad way of doing even the 
simplest thing, he reasoned, and after the 
sharp experience he had had of adversity 
he was determined to improve even the 
slenderest chance to its utmost capacity. 
He was no longer ashamed to labor. A 
month of misery had made him a good 
American. 





III 

THERE are two distinct species of immi- 
grants—one to whom America is but a rich 
pasture inhabited by a nation of thrifty 
barbarians, who are sadly in need of the 
enlightened guidance of their European 
cousins, and another to whom she is, with 
all her imperfections, a land of noble en- 
deavors and brave experiments in human- 
ity’s behalf, the standard-bearer of freedom 
who marches fearlessly in the vanguard of 
the age. The former class fight with might 
and main against the process of American- 
ization which they feel, in spite of all their 
opposition, to be going on within them, 
and only succeed in wasting much of their 
energy which might have been consciously 
applied to the national progress. The latter 
class join with hearty good will and undis- 
mayed by failures in the political and in- 
dustrial labor of their adopted country, 
and they lose, to a great extent, their feel- 
ing for their old fatherland, and would, if 
their names and sometimes their accent 
did not betray them, rarely be thought of 
except as Americans. It was to this latter 
class that Albert Westerholm belonged, 
and it was therefore not strange that out- 
side of the circle of his more intimate asso- 
ciates there were few who were aware that 
he was a Norwegian. 

It was now twelve years. since he ar- 
rived in the United States, and he owned a 
large number of shares in the steamboat 
company of which his first employer, Mr. 
Nettleship, was the president. He held a 
responsible position and found himself in 
possession of an income which would war- 
rant him in establishing a household of his 
own on a liberal scale. There was among 





his acquaintances a certain lady, Miss Lucy 
Van Hurst, about whom he had been hov- 
ering with vague desires and half-formu- 
lated aspirations for the last five years, and 
as she obviously favored his suit it was a 
mystery to every one that he did not take 
some decisive step. And after much un- 


‘accountable delay the engagement was 


finally announced, and rumors of an ap- 
proaching wedding at a certain fashionable 
mansion began to be discussed in the ma~ 
trimonial column of the society papers. 
Miss Van Hurst was a striking brunette, 
with that trimness of figure and attire 
which characterizes the female denizens of 
New York from the altitudes of Murray 
Hill down to the very shop-girls. Al- 
though she was by no means lacking in 
intelligence, a hasty observer might have 
described her as a handsome costume per- 
sonified. It was delicious, our Norseman 
thought, to gaze at those clear, beautiful 
features, the cool tint and perfect rondure 
of her arms, and the gentle undulations 
of her tall, willowy form. I do not know 
but that it was the constant and irresistible 
desire to touch her which kept him for so 
many years at her feet, until her frank 
worldliness no longer grated upon his ears, 
and her complete disavowal of all youthful 
illusion began to assume the character of 
an attractive rather than a repelling pecu- 
liarity. He had, indeed, himself become 
a little callous, and the romantic fancies 
which once held sway over him seemed to 
him now mere puerile follies. The ideals 
of happiness and of male and female per- 
fection which had distorted all his notions 
of life during his Walter Scott period, and 
led him to commit one cruel and irretrieva- 
ble wrong, he had now not only outgrown, 
but there was even a smouldering resent- 
ment within him against the poets who, 
by fostering a morbid sentimentalism, had 
precipitated him into the follies which had 
come near ruining his life. He might have 
been a happy man now if he had had a 
clean couscience—if a sweet blonde face 
with wide wondering child-eyes had not 
haunted his dreams, and that trustful 
glance had not pursued him with its mute 
reproach. Often he walked at evening 
along the esplanade of the Battery Park 
and looked at the foreign steamboats that 
came and went, debating with himself 
whether he should not return to Norway 
and ascertain the fate of her who was yet 
before God his wife, instead of loading 
upon himself a new guilt by a second mar- 
riage. But then came the reflection that a 
marriage performed at sea by a foreign 
clergyman between two minors without 
the consent of their parents would, accord- 
ing to Norwegian law, not be valid, and 
moreover it was only too probable that 
Gerda, who undoubtedly believed him 
dead, had married some peasant lad and 
had long ago forgotten him. At any rate, 
if she believed him alive, a twelve years’ 
desertion would give her ground for di- 
vorce, of which she had no doubt availed 
herself. It was with such arguments that 
he tried to soothe his troubled conscience, 
but out of the depth of his soul came ever 
an accusing voice, distinct and terrible, 
like a whisper in the dark. He did not 
love Gerda any more; he demanded other 
things now of the companion of his life 
than dimples and innocence ; but a tender 
memory she always remained, and as such 
she possessed a power to torment him 
which she would not have possessed had 
she stood before his fancy armed with the 
weapons of the law. With all his sophis- 
try he never yet got beyond the proposition 
that he was the offender and she the one 
he had wronged. 

With these lugubrious reflections Albert 
beguiled his leisure until his wedding-day 
was at hand; and although he had re- 
solved to make a clean breast of everything 
to Miss Van Hurst, in the decisive moment 
he lacked courage to speak. 





Iv 

Ir was on a Sunday forenoon in May, 
about a month after the wedding, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Westerholm took a notion to 
drive down to the Battery to look at the 
immigrants who, according to the news- 
papers, were at that time arriving at the 
rate of four to six thousand daily. Mrs. 
Westerholm had especially a desire to see 
what her husband’s countrymen looked 
like ‘‘in the rough,’’ and as a steamboat 
had arrived direct from Norway the night 
before, she would have ample opportunity 
to satisfy her curiosity. A 

They met a crowd which had gathered 
about the gate of Castle Garden to see the 
immigrants as they issued forth, dull-eyed 
and clumsy figures, grimy with steamboat 
soot, in all sorts of queer costumes, bent 
under the weight of their heavy bundles. 
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The police were pushing the crowd back so 
as to open a passage for the weary Euro- 
- pean pilgrims. : 

“Ah, these are your compatriots, Bert, 
are they?” asked Mrs. Westerholm teas- 
ingly. ‘Did you look like one of these 
when you arrived here twelve years ago?” 

Her husband did not answer. The sight 
of these toil-hardened, weather-beaten 
men and women with their uncouth forms 
and grave rugged features awakened in 
him a train of painful memories. If she 
were among them—she whom he had 
wronged—would she look like one of 
these? Had his eyes been changed during 
these years of his absence from home and 
become estranged from the sights that 
were once dear and familiar to them? He 
shuddered to think that the little dimpled, 
rosy-cheeked girl whom he had once found 
so lovely might now, through a life of toil 
and hardship, have developed into a coarse- 
skinned and coarse-featured peasant woman 
of thirty, and the thought shot through 
his brain that no law, either civil or divine, 
could demand of him that he should, on 
account of a youthful folly, deliberately 
sacrifice his life and his happiness by re- 
attaching to himself one who was so widely 
removed from him in culture and station. 
It was just at that moment that a blonde- 
haired woman with a red kerchief tied 
about her head, and holding a bright-eyed 
little boy ten or eleven years old by the 
hand, came moving wearily through the 
throng. She had the heavy and graceless 
walk peculiar to peasants, and there was, 
in spite of the deep lines of her face, a 
kind of bovine innocence and wonder in 
her expression. Her heavy, iron-heeled 
shoes clattered on the pavement, and her 
short black skirt showed her coarse woolen 
stockings. Having gazed about her for a 
moment in a bewildered way, she paused 
before a policeman, and addressing him in 
Norwegian said: ‘‘You don’t happen to 
know a man named Albert Westerholm ?”’ 

The policeman, who did not understand 
a word of what she said, shook his head. 

‘*T know he is alive and he lives here in 
America,’’ the peasant woman went on 
stolidly. ‘I thought you might know 
him. He is my husband, and this lad here 
is his son.”’ 

The policeman shook his head more em- 
phatically, and, taking her by the arm, 
pointed back toward the entrance of Castle 
Garden to indicate that there she could ob- 
tain all the information she desired. 

Albert, realizing the necessity for self- 
control, clenched his teeth and strove to 
betray no emotion. He felt a horrible op- 
pression which almost stopped his breath- 
ing, and a chill numbness crept over him. 
He glanced sideways at the beautiful crea- 
ture leaning upon his arm, and it gave him 
relief to observe that her face showed no 
sign of agitation. She had apparently not 
heard his name pronounced by the peasant 
woman, or, if she had heard it, had failed 
to recognize it with the queer Norse pro- 
nunciation. 

“*T never knew that innocence could be 
so unattractive,’’ she observed brightly, as 
her eyes met those of the immigrant. ‘‘We 
always picture it clean and lily-like, with 
a sort of downy infantine air. But dirt 
and innocence are, in Norway, I should 
judge, not incompatible. That woman 
there has a pathetically dirty and inno- 
cently bewildered look. She would excite 
my sympathy if she were clean. But, 
don’t you agree with me, Bert, it is diffi- 
cult to extend one’s Christianity to the 
steerage? If you had remained in Nor- 
way, Bert dear,’’ she added, reverting to 
her favorite theme of banter, ‘‘is that the 
style of woman you would have married ?”’ 

He was about to answer, but just then 
the little flaxen-haired boy caught sight of 
him and pointed his finger at him with evi- 
dent admiration ; and the mother’s eyes 
followed those of her child, and for an in- 
stant she gazed vaguely at the bearded 
man with the foreign air and the elegant 
attire, but there was not a gleam of recog- 
nition in her dull blue eyes. 

“Come, Lucy,’’ Albert remarked, in a 
voice which he strove to make steady, ‘“‘let 
us get home. I think you have had enough 
of the immigrants.”’ 

Something unusual in his voice or his 
manner startled her. He was very pale, 
but a small red spot burned in the middle 
of each cheek. 

‘Why, I really believe you are angry be- 
cause I found your flaxen-haired country- 
woman unpoetic,”’ she cried gayly. ‘‘ Well, 
every one to his taste. I for my part pre- 
fer to take my Norseman duly diluted— 
garnm en Américain, if you please,—re-cos- 
tumed mentally and physically by the mas- 
culine equivalent for Worth. Aw naturel, 
he is too strong for me.”’ 
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Albert was far from relishing this kind 
of pleasantry ; but in his present mood he 
had no heart for a dispute. He helped his 
wife silently into the carriage, and ordered 
the coachman to drive home. 





Vv 
. It was about eleven o’clock in the eve- 
ning. It was quite dark in Castle Garden. 
A few scattered gas-jets burned under the 
wide rotunda in rings of steam and dust, 
and served but to make the density of the 
atmosphere visible. 

It was yet half an hour from midnight 
when a well-dressed gentleman, having 
shown the doorkeeper his card of admis- 
sion, entered the inner enclosure and picked 
his way cautiously among the sleeping fig- 
ures, stooping now and then to scrutinize 
some face which attracted his attention. 
He had a haggard and careworn look, and 
his movements were hesitating and reluc- 
tant, as if it were but a strong sense of duty 
which urged him on. Nearly twenty min- 
utes elapsed before he paused in his search. 
Upon the bare floor at his feet, amid a con- 
fusion of boxes and bundles, lay a sleeping 
peasant woman, and a little flaxen-haired 
boy was reposing with his body upon a 
wadded petticoat and his head in his moth- 
er’s lap. There was something touching 
in the care she had bestowed for his com- 
fort while having no thought for her own ; 
it was pretty, too, to see her rough toil- 
worn hand resting unconsciously upon his 
head, as if to protect him from any harm 
that might come to him in this great foreign 
land. The gentleman stood long contem- 
plating the group before disturbing the 
two sleepers. He was even for a moment 
tempted to withdraw without making him- 
self known to them. But the sight of the 
boy, whose features as he plainly saw bore 
a vague resemblance to his own, drew him 
back and quickened the voice of his con- 
science. Finally he stooped down and 
touched the woman on the shoulder. She 
did not stir. He then seized her arm and 
shook her, but she only turned and con- 
tinued her heavy sleep. At his third effort 
he was equally unsuccessful ; it seemed im- 
possible to arouse her. It then occurred to 
him to wake the child, and to his surprise 
the boy sprang up the moment he touched 
him. He stared fearlessly at his dis- 
turber and asked him defiantly what he 
wanted. 

‘“‘T want you to wake your mother,’’ an- 
swered Albert (for of course the stranger 
was no other than he), ‘‘I want to speak to 
her.”’ 

But the sound of the child’s voice had 
already roused the woman ; she arose some- 
what wonderingly, gazed timidly at the 
strange visitor, and then in her bewilder- 
ment made a deep courtesy. 

‘*Gentlefolk out walkin’ so late?’’ she 
observed, in her broad peasant dialect, 
‘*nerhaps you know somethin’ of my hus- 
band, Albert Westerholm.”’ 

“Yes, I do, Gerda,’’ he answered, in as 
friendly a voice as he could command. 
‘““You evidently do not know me. I am 
Albert Westerholm.”’ 

He had expected her to betray some emo- 
tion, or at least surprise. Instead of that 
she lifted her eyes to him with an embar- 
rassed smile, wiped her hand, peasant fash- 
ion, on her apron and extended it to him. 

‘*Well, now,’’ she remarked hesitatingly, 
‘isn’t that queer? I didn’t know you.”’ 

Her embarrassment was to him pathetic, 
and her extreme deference inexpressibly 
painful. That there was considerable feel- 
ing hidden under this impassive mask he 
knew full well, and. he knew too that the 
disappointment of their meeting was hardly 
less terrible to her than it wasto him. But 
the Norse peasants are an undemonstrative 


race ; they do not know the language of 


emotion. 

“‘T should not have known you either, 
Gerda,’’ he replied, gently. ‘‘ You have 
changed much.”’ 

“Yes; [had a hard time with this boy, 
God bless him. I have never been quite 
the same since he was born.’’ 

He did not know what to answer, and 
there was a long, awkward pause. The 
thought rose dimly in his mind how she 
must have hungered during many weary 
years for this meeting; how her simple 
fancy must have pictured the mutual joy 
of their reunited lives, and how bitterly he 
would in her place resent such a monstrous 
wrong. And yet, the consequences of a 
surrender to his generous impulse would be 
too terrible. He had not the strength to 
contemplate them, far less to bear them. 
He must be well on his guard so as not to 
be surprised into disadvantageous conces- 
sions ; he must smother his pity, and under 
a stern mask hide his bleeding heart. The 
courage almost failed him, however, and 





he did not dare to meet her guileless eyes 
as he said : 

“‘And why did you come here now, 
Gerda, after so many years? You ought 
to have come before or not at all.”’ 

His change of tone startled her, but the 
splendor of his person was to her simple 
soul so awe-inspiring that she lacked spirit 
to resent it. 

“Oh yes, you might well say so,” she 
answered, awkwardly pulling at the cor- 
ners of her apron ; ‘‘ but I didn’t know you 
was alive until four weeks ago ; a kinsman 
of ours came from America, and he told me 
for sure you was alive and thrivin’. Then 
my father died too, and I had nothin’ more 
tokeepme. But, beggin’ your pardon, you 
used to be so sorter talkative and friendly- 
like and not a bit grand; and then—and 
then—I thought you wouldn’t mind,’’ she 
finished, desperately. 

‘Well, to be frank with you, Ido mind,” 
he said, with a severity of which he would 
not a moment ago have thought himself 
capable. 

“Oh yes, yes, you might well say so!’’ 
she responded pitifully, resorting in her 
distress to her customary phrase. ‘‘I sorter 
of knowed at the start, before I set eyes on 
you, that things was goin’ all wrong. I 
dreamed bad dreams on shipboard, though 
it may have been the bad soup as went to 
my head ; and the coffee was sorter queer 
too. But, beggin’ your leave, sir, I made 
a mistake, as I oughtn’t to have done at 
my time of life. And we won’t trouble 
you any more. We’ll go back to-morrow, 
and then the boy can leastways say he has 
seen his father.”’ 

The meek and dispirited way in which 
she uttered these words, waiving her rights, 
and only conscious of the spiritual gulf 
which divided them, cut him to the quick. 
If she had indignantly recited her wrongs, 
it would have been easy to shake her off. 
But this magnanimity, which took more 
account of his feelings than of her own, 
betrayed after all a fineness of perception 
of which her exterior gave no evidence. 
She made him appear mean and contempt- 
ible in his own sight, and he writhed under 
the sense of his own baseness. Neverthe- 
less he could not protest against her reso- 
lution. 

‘‘Let me at all events have the boy, 
Gerda,’’ he said, rather from a desire to 
repair his own self-respect than from any 
natural impulse of affection ; ‘‘I will take 
good care of him and bring him up well.”’ 

“The boy! the boy !’”’ she repeated won- 
deringly, as if she had not quite grasped 
his idea ; then suddenly, as the meaning of 
the proposal dawned upor her, she sprang 
forward and flinging her arms about her 
child cried out: ‘‘ No, no, don’t take him 
from me! You wouldn’t go away from 
your mother, Albert, dear ; you would not 
leave your mother as has no one in the 
world but you.” 

The boy clenched his fist and gazed de- 
fiantly at his father. 

“*T will stay with you, mother,” he said, 
soothingly ; ‘‘the strange man shall not take 
me away. I would kick him if he dared.”’ 

She remained for several minutes kneel- 
ing with her arm about her son’s neck, but 
the sudden passion had quickly spent itself, 
and when she looked up again her face 
wore its former expression of weariness and 
meek resignation. The scene was every 
moment becoming more painful, and if it 
had not been for the desire to put himself 
in a more favorable light Albert would not 
have tarried. The twilight round about, 
with the small sparsely scattered gas jets 
and the doleful chorus of heavy breathing, 
oppressed him and made him yearn for the 
fresh air. But yet the persistent craving 
to put himself aright made him linger ir- 
resolutely at her side. By a turn of her 
head the light from above fell dimly upon 
her countenance, and its dumb pathos 
struck him with strange force. A great 
wave of pity swept away all pusillanimous 
considerations and ‘he flung himself down 
at her side, seizing her hands, and gazing 
intently into her eyes. 

‘*Gerda,’’ he broke forth in a hushed, 
breathless voice, ‘‘I have been faithless to 
you. I am married, Gerda; I have a wife 
here! Idon’task you tospare me. Doas 
you think best ; I shall not complain.”? He 
bent eagerly forward, watching her unre- 
sponsive face with anxious scrutiny. 

“T know’d something was wrong with 
you,’’ she said, simply. ‘‘ But there is no 
heip for it, now. I wouldn’t give your-fine 
lady-wife trouble, sir, not I. But ef you 
hadn’t had no other wife, I wouldn’t stay 
with you. You are a fine gentleman, and I 
am a plain peasant woman, and shall never 
be nothin’ else. We don’t match now, as 
once we did, when we was both young and 
silly. God have pity on us! You didn’t 


” 





mean no harm, and you was born of gen- 
teel folks, and you couldn’t help growin’ 
into the sorter chap as your own folks was. 
I oughter have know’d better, but I didn’t. 
God forgive me.”’ 

In spite of the generous impulse which 
his pity had prompted, he gave a sigh of 
relief; and rising from his kneeling posi- 
tion he whipped the dust off his trousers 
and prepared to take his leave. 

‘“‘If you are in need of money, Gerda,” 
he said, a trifle awkwardly (for the offer 
following upon such a scene seemed hor- 
ribly sordid), ‘‘I need not say that I shall 
be happy to supply all your wants.”’ 

**Oh yes, yes,’”’ she answered, vaguely ; 
“itis very nice of youto say so. But I don’t 
need nothin’. My father left me the farm, 
and it seems God’s providence now that I 
couldn’t find nobody to buy it. If it wasn’t 
for the neighbors and the parish talk, I 
shouldn’t be a bit sorry to be home again.”’ 

Her voice broke a little at the last words, 
and there was a nervous twitching at the 
corners of her mouth ; otherwise her tired 
face betrayed no sign of feeling. Albert 
recognized by this very immobility, and the 
uncomplaining meekness of her demeanor, 
how wide was the gulf that separated them, 
and how inadequate, on this account, any 
reparation he could offer. 

‘* Farewell, Gerda,’’ he said; and with- 
out waiting for her reply hastened away. 

When he felt again the fresh air about 
him he flung his hands passionately toward 
the heavens and groanedaloud. But it was 
but for a moment ; the pain nestled deeply 
about his heart, though soon again he was 
calm. 

An hour later, worn with the struggle, 
humiliated and remorseful, he entered his 
house, went to his wife’s room and roused 
her from her slumber. . 

‘* Why, Bert,’’ she exclaimed, as she sat 
up and flung her hair back from her shoul- 
der, ‘‘ how you frightened me! You look 
as if you had seen a ghost.”’ 

**So I have, Lucy,”’ he said, mournfully, 
‘‘and that is what I wished to talk with you 
about. The peasant woman you saw this 
morning ’’— 

‘* Was your wife,”’ she cried, flinging her- 
self forward and clutching his arm breath- 
lessly. E 

‘*No,”’ he answered, ‘‘not my wife.” 

She looked at him for a moment fixedly, 
then heaved a sigh of relief, and sank back 
among the pillows. 

‘You are a truthful man, Bert,”’ she said 
calmly, ‘‘and that suffices me. I don’t wish 
to hear your story. Every man, they say, 
must sow his wild oats, but he needn’t ask 
his wife to help harvest them. You are my 
husband now. What you were I do not 
wish to know.”’ 

She suppressed a yawn, nestled down 
luxuriously among the pillows, and looked 
at the wall beyond. He sat long listening 
to the light rhythm of her breath while she 
dozed off into her untroubled slumber. An 
overwhelming pity both for himself and for 
her took possession of him. He felt, almost 
as a sensible tap upon his shoulder, the fin- 
ger of Nemesis. HJALMAR H. BoyEsEn. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


WHETHER infusoria have definite organs has 
been disputed by microscopists. Recently a 
French naturalist has demonstrated that these 
objects, of one-sixth millimetres in length, have 
a complete anatomical organization, a mouth, 
stomach, alimentary canal, skin, and even a 
well-defined muscular system. 

Baron NORDENSKJOLD tells us that the only 
song-bird he found in the extreme north was the 
snow bunting (Hmberiza nivalis, Lin.). Its 
merry twitter was often heard near heaps of 
stones and craggy cliffs, where it builds its nest 
of grass, feathersand down. Delighting in cold 
and snow, this cheerful songster enlivens the 
gloomy shores of northernmost Spitzbergen with 
its lively notes, and defies the rigor of the 
Arctic winters. 

THE sad mortality of children was the theme 
of the opening address of Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, the President of the British Health Con- 
gress, at its meeting in December. He could 
not have chosen a more urgent topic. He clas- 
sified the causes under four heads—the inherited, 
the accidental, the inflicted and the acquired. 
Under the first head he referred to the influence 
of hereditary diseases; under the second the 
diseases of an epidemic character, and which 
occur from exposure to one or other of the 
communicable poisons, were considered; under 
the third head the injuries arising from bad 
nursing, excessive competition in education and 
improper feeding were brought under notice ; 
and under the fourth head the evils incident to 
early resort to smoking, the use of stimulants, 
late hours and irregular meals were made sub- 
jects of comment. What he urged especi- 
ally was the responsibility of parents for the 
failure in health of children. 
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THE SHAL OF “OUR CONTINENT.” 

THE design on the cover of “OuR 
CONTINENT” is the seal of the Com- 
pany, and is a faithful rendering by Louis 
C. Tiffany of motives found in ancient 
Mexican art. The general outline is that 
of the famous ‘‘ Aztec Calendar Stone’’ 
which was dug up in the city of Mexico 
in 1790 and was built into the wall of the 
cathedral, where it now is. This cele- 
brated monument sets forth in sculptured 
symbols the history and chronology of 
the Aztec race, and is regarded by anti- 
quaries as one of the most important 
works of art left to us by the aborigines 
of this continent, 

The dots around the edge of our de- 
sign stand in the Aztec picture-writing 
for years. The two flower-like figures 
opposite each other near the margin are 
the symbols of the ‘‘ new fire,”” which was 
produced by the high priest with great 
solemnity on the last night of each cycle 
of fifty-two years ; for some ancient pro- 
phet had foretold and all implicitly be- 
lieved that on the last evening of one of 
these cycles the sun should set neveragain 
to rise, and the world and man should 
perish in eternal night. But if at the 
darkest hour the priests, duly sanctified 
by bloody sacrifice and solemn song, 
could succeed in lighting anew the altar- 
fires, then the gods had granted another 
age to man, and light and life would bless 
the world through the coming cycle. 

The ‘new fire,’ therefore, was the 
symbol of renoyated vigor and the pre- 
sage of continued life. The years em- 
braced in one cycle were imagined as tied 
together, and were symbolically repre- 
sented as a sheaf, as is shown in the 
figure at the upper margin of the design. 

These chronological emblems are seen 
to enclose waving, arabesque lines rising 
above a circle with a broad margin and a 
bar across its centre. The circle repre- 
sents a round Aztec shield with the strap 
by which it was carried, and the waving 
lines above it are the curling clouds. 
This is the Aztec symbol for the earth. 
They supposed it to be a round, flat sur- 
face clothed with the tropical verdure with 
which they were familiar, and hence they 
called it chimalli matlalin, the green 
shield. The earth goddess, Chimalmatl, 
was in their profound and significant my- 
thology the mother of many sons, and yet 
a virgin; the ancestress of the human 
race, and yet of eternal maidenhood. 

As the only earth the Aztecs knew was 
this Western world, so their symbol of it 
applied in their minds especially and only 
to ‘* Our Continent.” 

Beneath the shield are four teeth, the 
fangs of the rattlesnake; which appear on 
the calendar stone to typify -the teeth of 
Time, the undying serpent, which is ever 
awaiting its prey, certain to seize it, be- 
cause it waits forever. 

As on the cover the ancient civilization 
of this old New World is depicted as 
broken and passing away, so the design 
at the head of the first page indicates the 
arrival of the new civilization. The 
Santa Maria, bearing Columbus and 
Christianity, sails westward with fair 
wind and full sails to the garden isles in 
the coralline seas of the Indies, to found 
empires greater than the daring naviga- 


tor ever dreamed of, and to spread the 
light of culture and the gospel of love 
over all the world. 








ELECTIVE STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES. 

THE adoption of what is called the 
elective or optional system of studies in 
the leading American colleges and uni- 
versities, instead of a fixed and uniform 
curriculum, makes an epoch in the his- 
tory of the superior education. The pub- 
lic has an interest in knowing what the 
improvements are which may reasonably 
be expected to result from allowing young 
men who have reached the age of about 
nineteen years, and have had a fair train- 
ing in the subjects usually taught in 
secondary schools, to select their sub- 
sequent studies, with such help in making 
the choice as their teachers and natural 
advisers can give them. 

The first improvement is experienced 
by the individual student ; but when the 
gain to the individual is multiplied in the 
imagination by the whole number of col- 
lege and university students, who year 
after year experience it, the total gain is 
seen to be quite beyond statement or ex- 
act conception. Each student is enabled 
by judicious choice to avoid studies for 
which he has no taste or capacity, and to 
devote himself to those which he can 
pursue with pleasure and success. Using 
wisely this freedom each student will 
work better, learn more, and gain more 
power than he would have done if he had 
been kept upon distasteful subjects. This 
proposition is just as true proportionally 
of the duller and lazier students as it is 
of the more intelligent, industrious and 
ambitious, and though it may be stated 
in few words it contains the essence of 
the only true policy in university educa- 
tion. 

The second improvement is felt by each 
class or section, considered as a whole, 
in every subject taught in the university. 
Let any class in any subject be rid of its 
reluctant, indifferent or inapt members, 
and the class is at once lifted to a higher 
plane of instruction; it works with far 
greater zeal and pleasure and makes more 
progress. A good share of these advan- 
tages the elective system procures for 
every class in every subject. 

The third great improvement is wrought 
upon and through the teachers. Under 
an elective system the instructors are 
strongly stimulated in their work by the 
interest which their classes exhibit, by 
the desire to attract good students to 
their respective subjects, and by the de- 
mand constantly made upon them for 
instruction ever ampler, more advanced 
and better adapted to the needs and de- 
sires of their most ardent pupils. 

Finally, the elective system of studies 
brings with it gradually many amelio- 
rations of the old-fashioned college disci- 
pline. Students who are found capable 
of selecting their own studies naturally 
come to be trusted in other respects. 
Greater confidence will be manifested in 
their discretion, good intentions and up- 
rightness, and the relations between offi- 
cers and students get to be based upon 
mutual regards instead of upon mutual 
distrust. With freedom comes respon- 
sibility ; with the relaxation of external 
restraints come self-control and self- 
reliance. 

The elective system has been in opera- 
tion with some approach to completeness 
from five to fifteen years in several North- 
ern and Western colleges and universities, 
and at the University of Virginiaa system 
similar, in that the student chooses his 
subjects of study, though different in other 
important respects, has been ‘in use ever 
since the foundation of the University. 
Some effects of the system have therefore 
been demonstrated by actual trial ; some 
interesting results have already been ar- 
rived at. Thus experience has shown that 
the students make choice of their studies 
in the great majority of instances with a 
good degree of forethought and discretion 
on grounds of intrinsic worth or of adap- 
tation to individual needs, and not for 
trivial reasons or with the purpose of 
avoiding labor. The good student is sure 
to make an excellent selection ; the dull 
or lazy student arranges his work in those 
directions in which there is for him the 
best chance of willing and profitable 
study, and the average student, with the 
help of his instructors and friends, makes 





for himself a selection of studies which is 
more judicious than the college faculty 
could make for him with such knowledge 
as they are likely to have of his tastes, 
capacities and purposes—a much better 
selection moreover than any prescribed 
curriculum would be. Again, experience 
has proved that the working of the elec- 
tive system exhibits no tendency to the 
extinction of the traditional college 
studies. The natural result of throwing 
open to choice many new studies is that 
the older studies are not pursued by so 
large a proportion of the students as for- 
merly, but then they are pursued with far 
greater vigor and better results. The 
enlarged resort to classes in German, 
French, political economy, history and 
natural history inevitably causes a dimin- 
ished resort to the classes in Latin, Greek 
and mathematics; but these venerable 
subjects are nevertheless better taught, 
and are pursued with more energy and 
profit and to greater lengths than ever be- 
fore. It clearly appears on the other 
hand that the great majority of students, 
exercising a free and wide choice of stu- 
dies, will prefer the languages, metaphy- 
sics, history and political science to any 
of the branches ordinarily called scientific. 
The scientific turn of mind seems to be 
comparatively rare among young men, at 
least in the present condition of the pri- 
mary and secondary education. At Har- 
vard University it is the subjects of 
mathematics and physics which show the 
most serious decline, notwithstanding the 
great facilities offered in those depart- 
ments. Lastly, it is plain that by the 
steady expansion and improvement of the 
elective system the American college is to 
be gradually converted into a university 
of a new kind ; not an English university, 
because it will not subordinate teaching 
to examining, or enforce any regulations 
by means of bars, gates and fines; and 
not a German university, because the 
elective system does not mean liberty to 
do nothing, and no American university 
has absolved itself, as the German uni- 
versity has done, from all responsibility 
for the moral training and conduct of its 
students, but a university of native 
growth, which will secure to its teachers 
an inspiring liberty and an unlimited 
scope in teaching, offer its students free 
choice among studies of the utmost va- 
riety, maintain a discipline adequate to 
the support of good manners and good 
morals, but determined by the quality of 
the best students rather than of the 
worst, admit to its instruction all persons 
competent to receive it, while jealously 
guarding its degrees, and promote among 


-all its members a productive activity in 


literature and in scientific research. 
CuHARLEs ELIOT. 








THE ARCHHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA. 

AT this time, while the Prussian Ar- 
cheological Society is still prosecuting 
its discoveries on the site of the Ancient 
Olympic, a similar society in America 
is exhuming and interpreting the ruins 
of the old Greek city of Assos, on the 
shores of the Agean. 

The Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica was chartered in 1879, Charles Eliot 
Norton is its president, Martin Brimmer 
vice-president, E. H. Greenleaf secretary, 
H. L. Higginson treasurer; and these 
gentlemen with Francis Parkman, W. 
W. Goodwin, H. W. Haynes, Alexander 
Agassiz and W. R. Ware constitute the 
executive committee. 

Their first work, very naturally and 
properly, was the exploration of some of 
the antiquities of our continent, and the 
first ‘‘ paper”? which they published, a 
thin octavo, of 133 pages, contained (1) 
Historical Introduction to Studies among 
the sedentary Indians of New Mexico, (2) 
Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo Pecos, 
by A. F. Bandelier. 

The ruins known under the name of 
the Old Pueblo of Pecos, are situated on 
the Rio Pecos, a branch of the Rio Grande 
about thirty miles southeast of the city of 
Santa Fe, in New Mexico. The valley 
of the Rio Pecos being near the sources 
of the Rio Grande averages more than 
6000 feet above the Gulf of Mexico; 
the plateau on which the ruins are situ- 
ated is 2000 feet higher, and the moun- 
tains in sight rise to an elevation of 10,000 
to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The ruins are for the most part enclosed 





in a wall of circumvallation, constructed 
of rubble and broken stones, with occa- 
sional earth thrown in between the stones, 
whose height seems to have been some 
six or seven feet, and its periphery 3220 
feet, with only one entrance, at its lowest 
level on the west side, where was a gate- 
way 13 feet wide flanked on either side by 
round towers 13 feet in diameter. The 
most interesting ruins are those of two 
communal buildings, the one of stone 
forming a rectangle 440 feet long, 66 feet 
in average breadth and of a height vary- 
ing according to the elevation of the rock 
surface on which it was built, say 36 feet 
at the highest, divided vertically into four 
stories, longitudinally by five long parti- 
tion walls into six rows of small square 
rooms or cells, and transversely by a great 
number of short partition walls into the 
same number of these six-cell rows, so 
that the whole rectangle resembling in its 
ground plan a long and narrow checker- 
board, contained in its four stories 517 of 
these rooms or cells, which vary in area 
from 9 feet by 16 to 9 feet by 6, and aver- 
age 7 feet and 6 inches in height. The 
building as a whole seems to have resem- 
bled an oblong rectangular four-story bee- 
hive, and gives evidence of having been 
built with a bee-like regularity of archi- 
tectural structure, beginning at one end, 
filling the capacity of the hive so to speak 
with the first block of twenty-four cells, 
then adding another block and so on ac- 
cording to the growth of the community, 
and in like manner as the populaticn de- 
creased, abandoning them in succes- 
sive sections to gradual dilapidation and 
decay. 

The cells give no evidence of doors or 
windows, though they must of course 
have had breathing holes, and the entrance 
is believed to have been through open- 
ings in the roof which was reached by 
movable ladders, whether from without 
or within the buildings, each family per- 
haps occupying the four rooms which 
were entered by one such opening. 

The other building was on the same 
ground plan but it was built of adobe 
bricks instead of stone, and instead of a 
single rectangle there were four, enclos- 
ing an open court, which had entrances 
at three of the angles and in one of the 
sides, and these entrances apparently 
guarded by watch-towers or outlying 
walls or forts. This building also was 
four stories in height and contained 585 
cells similar in plan and structure, and of 
about the same dimensions as in the 
other building. 

Meanwhile Messrs, Clark and Bacon, 
with their youthful associates, have been 
progressing with the exploration of the 
ruins at Assos, where they have surveyed 
and mapped out the Acropolis, studied 
the site and remains of the famous old 
Doric temple, so as to be able for the first 
time to give not only an exact ground 
plan of it but anelevation complete in all 
essentials, and have uncovered sculptures 
which are said to be of special interest as 
illustrating the gradual Hellenizing of 
Oriental types and artistic methods. 

The Executive Committee of the Arch- 
seological Institute are now particularly 
interested in an effort to establish at 
Athens an American School of Classical 
Studies like the German and French 
schools already founded there, which it 
is hoped will attract American students 
and facilitate their studies of Greek lan- 
guage, literature and art at that fountain- 
head of ancient culture and refinement. 
We cannot but hope that the Archeeolo- 
gical Institute will receive the encour- 
agement it so well deserves in researches 
in which Young America has already 


made so good a beginning. 
S e . W. 8S. TYLER. 





A RHYTHMICAL movement pervades all 
nature. It is discernible from the motion 
of the planets to the beat of the heart. So 
in the progress of culture, says a German 
essayist, we can discover periods of sin- 
gular activity and originality followed by 
long intervals of unproductiveness. In 
German poetry the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and again the period 1750-1850 
were each a renaissance. From Chaucer 
to Shakspeare the English mind lay fal- 
low ; and so of most nations with a long 
literary history. 

In vain, however, do we seek to analyze 
the causes of these revivals. They remain in- 
teresting and puzzling problems of thought. 
What might we not accomplish could we 
learn to bring them about ! 
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A WIFE’S VALENTINE. 


Tue days have passed in ceaseless flow, 
Morning and evening, sun and shade, 
Till the years have grown to the long ago, 

Since, awkward lover and artless maid, 
At the game of hearts together we played, 
Defiant of Time and Woe. 


The boy—I grieve to think—is dead, 
Urned in dust of the holy past— 
And only a man is left instead, 
Busy and burdened and overcast 
With clouds of care, as dark and vast 
As the winter midnight overhead. 





I sometimes hope he is still within, 
Closely screened from the careless gaze, 
Hiding away from the ceaseless din, 
The turmoil of manhood’s weary ways, 
The clangor of strife and the coil of sin ; 
But much I misdoubt if he really stays. 


The boy besought thy love to bless 
The fancied woes of Valentine ! 
The man unto his heart would press 
With rapture, as a thing divine, 
Sorrow or crime or nothingness, 
To give one moment’s joy to thine! 


Would dwell eternally with Shame, 

And count its rankest savor sweet ; 
Would bare his heart-strings unto flame, 

And Want and Death would gladly meet, 
To give thee joy—or yield thee fame ! 

Nor ask to kiss thy dimpled feet ! 


Yet, ah! thelines of carking care 

Are creeping, creeping round thine eyes 
And in the meshes of thy hair— 

Nay, start not, nor pretend surprise— 
Which was so bonnie brown and fair, 

The glint of envious silver lies ! 


Oh ! dead boy-love, whose warmth could bring 
To loving lips and heart forever 

The roundelay of birds in spring, 
Pulsing with sinless passion’s quaver, 

And o’er the worshiped features fling 
A glamour fading never ! 


Oh! woe that manhood’s strength but brings 
Embittered sweetness to Love’s shrine ! 
God grant that memory sometimes sings— 
Though cumb’ring cares our lives entwine, 
And Sorrow sweeps the minor strings— 
Of him—thy boy-love—Valentine ! 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 








YALE FORTY YEARS AGO. 





Peruaprs it is the old blurred catalogue 
of 1837-8, ‘“‘B. L. Hamlin, printer,’’ that 
brings back to my mind to-night the first 
drive ever taken by me into the streets of 
New Haven. We had come down, some 
three or four of us, on the Hartford ‘‘stage”’ 
(no railroads hereabout in that time), lum- 
bering slowly over the hills, through Dur- 
ham perhaps, through Hamden I know, 
from whose heights came to us the first 
sight of the plain out of which the spires 
rose, flanked either way by those ‘ De- 
lectable mountains’? of East and West 
Rock. 

I think it was somewhere upon those 
near heights that we passed a district 
school where pupils had just been dis- 
missed for the day : with what a superior 
meditative air we looked down upon this 
small fry of boys! Youngsters! young- 
sters ! 

Then came the whirl in the growing 
dusk over the Whitneyville bridge, straight 
on down the avenue, or into the embowered 
streets, where were then only sparse white 
houses and lamps that could be counted. 
But on the east side of the Green, midway 
between Chapel and Elm streets, where the 
great suite of the Tontine parlors and the 
bar-room and hall flung their light across 
the way, there was brilliancy indeed ! 

We had dusted-ourselves as we best could, 
and adjusted our shirt-collars far up the 
road ; so that now, when we come to clam- 
ber down from the coach, though with 
some little perturbation of mind, we had 
a supporting belief that we might pass in 
the throng for our seniors and betters. 

Perhaps we did, perhaps we always have. 
The Tontine of that day was a great hostel- 
ry ; worthy, I think, of better embalmment 
than it has ever had. I know that we all, 
who had been dressing our feathers in 
country quarters for a progress through 
the courts of Yale, never dreamed of any 
other way of entrance than by the lobby 
of the Tontine. Its very name had a for- 
eign smack which seemed to make it re- 
dolent of classicism and of Italy. Then, 
what superb parlors! what upholstery ! 
what royal hails ! and its dining-room was 
a banqueting place for the gods ! 

Ah, well-a-day! Its great hulk still lies 
stranded upon the. eastern edge of the 
Green, not an inch has been added to its 
proportions, not an inch has been taken 
away, and yet—and yet—but I will not say 
one word in disparagement. 

The Freshman examinations of that far 
away day were held in the college chapel, 


a building still standing, though shorn, I 
think, of some of its old classical environ- 
ment of columns, and devoted now, as to 
its interior, to I know not what profane 
uses. 

There were some six of us that went in 
a little squad together, rallying our spirits 
by such bantering talk as we could muster, 
across the Green upon that memorable 
October morning of 1837. The same walks 
sliced the Green in the same matter-of-fact 
way they donow. I think the same grasses 
grew there then and with the same de- 
cency and moderation. The really fine 
proportions of the old State House, then 
in a cloak of comparatively fresh cement, 
impressed us greatly, and I think a plea- 
sant altercation arouse among us as to what 
Greek temple it was modeled after, whether 
of Theseus or Diana or the Parthenon ; 
and I remember that the boy who floored 
us all by his erudition outside was the one 
who was worst conditioned of us all when 
we came to the agony in the chapel. 

The seats assigned us were along the 
front range of benches in the gallery, we 
being penned there in little squads until 
the perambulating examiners, mostly el- 
derly tutors or youngish professors I 
should say, came with their books and pa- 
pers, and plumped out their pencil-cases 
with about the came sort of mysic which 
a dentist makes in fumbling over his drills 
and his plungers, and put us to the test. 

The trial being over we sidled out of our 
places in the gallery with our permits duly 
scored and crossed, and marching round 
the benches presented ourselves to the 
august head of the examining board who 
held his station in that portion of the gal- 
lery from which the Beethoven Club (not 
then of long foundation), was wont to pour 
out its obstreperous worship. The tall, 
portly gentleman with long head and close- 
cropped white hair who presided over the 
examining board that year, and who held 
kingship in all the laboratories of the col- 
lege that year, and many years thereafter, 
I well remember. I can recall, as if it 
were yesterday, the mingled suavity and 
dignity with which he confronted us, and 
how the multitudinous crow-foot wrinkles 
planted themselves on either side of his 
brow as he gave us a benignant, approving 
smile, and straightway slipped into a little 
current of kindly admonition with the same 
rhythmic gush of words which belonged to 
him always, and which purled away from 
his mouth every Sunday night at college 
prayers in a melodious, alliterative flow 
of rounded vocables, that seems to me 
must be resounding and reverberating still 
in some remote heavenly depths. 

His manner (I allude of course to the 
venerable Professor S ), had all the 
warmth of a blessing in it, and put us in 
our room-hunt, which followed next in or- 
der, into a cheery humor. 

Early prayers were appointed in that day 
at six of the morning, the college bell- 
ringer beginning the tintinnabulation at 
that hour, and rounding it off with the 
tolling and the monitory final jerk of 
sound at a quarter past. It was no joke 
to wend one’s way from a point in College 
street, half way between Crown and George, 
where two of us bunked, long before light 
of a December morning, up the street and 
into the chapel whose frosted atmosphere 
showed a steady stream of vapor rising up 
from the good old president’s lips as he 
uttered prayer. And when a lively pelting 
of sleet slanted from the north and a 
crusted snow was knee-deep under foot, 
the conditions provoked a good deal of that 
nerve and athleticism which college men 
of our day are apt to think has only come 
in with boating and foot-ball. 

After the morning service, no matter 
how sodden the feet, or how agueish the 
limbs, we marched in a loose, tangled pro- 
cession to the recitation rooms. These 
were beastly places in those times, foul 
with whale-oil smoke, and heated with 
Professor Olmsted’s patent two-cylindered 
stoves, far up into the tune of the eighties 
of Fahrenheit. I have an uneasy sensa- 
tion of nausea even now as I recall the 
simmer of the iron pot upon the stove, the 
steam of wet garments, the ancient fish- 
oil smell, the rustling of the papers, as the 
tutor smooths out his check list and probes 
with thumb and forefinger into his box 
of names. I do not know if that system 
of sundering the class into middle, south 
and north divisions is still current. We 
of the North in that time made up a lit- 
tle world of our own, revolving with others 
about the greater Kosmos of the college. 
Only on great field-days, such as grew out 
of an election of bully, or chairman, or a 
health lecture from the kindly and vene- 
rable Dr. Day, did we meet together as a 
class during the two first college years. 








Afterward there were lectures on law, on 
Paley’s natural theology, on rhetoric and 
forensic exercises (I think they called 
them), which brought us together in the 
old ‘‘Rhetorical Chamber’’ for the most 
part. I wonder if the magnificent arched 
ceiling of that august ‘‘Chamber’’ is still 
intact? What bursts of senior and junior 
eloquence it has echoed in its time ! 

Few things in our disputatious life are 
finer, I think, than the fresh aroma of 
unshackled, adventurous, exuberant, lusty 
college oratory. But there was eloquence 
of another sort when our Professor of 
rhetoric, Dr. G——, an intensely nervous 
man, with a wild eye and a bulging fore- 
head, set himself to the task of demon- 
strating how the great orators of England 
had talked in their time. It was no per- 
functory way he had; but he grew, swift 
as language could carry him, into the old 
occasions of parliamentary debate, lashed 
himself into more than Burke’s rage over 
the wrongs of the poor Begums of India, 
thundered his anathemas (with eye flash- 
ing and lip trembling) upon the head of 
Hastings, then fell away as easily into an 
oily tone and sardonic irony as he read 
through, with faultless cadence, long pas- 
sages from the ‘‘ Letter to a Noble Lord.”’ 

Burke and Pitt and Sheridan and Cha- 
tham grew under his declamatory power 
and his admiring comment into a lordly 
stature, from which in these forty years 
past I fear they have fallen lamentably 
away. 

Still more distinctly than the eloquent- 
talking Professor G——, I have in mind, 
the lithe old gentleman, with the springy 
step and the eager, eagle-like look (which 
his great Roman nose madg vivid) who 
talked to us of Kent, his commentaries and 
of the wide realms of law. 

He was fast verging on eighty in those 
days, yet erect and agile and his voice sono- 
rous. He was bravely outspoken too, and 
his political affiliations (for he brought sena- 
torial dignities with him) shone out in lit- 
tle swift gleams of satire. That garnished 
his law talk. 

He had been judge, senator and chief 
justice, and we stood in great awe of him. 
‘“*Young gentlemen,”’ (I think I hear him 
say—he was always courteous,) ‘‘ Young 
gentlemen, for more than fifty years I have 
been engaged in courts and offices of law, 
and in all that long period I have met with 
many and many an instance where parents 
have despoiled themselves for the benefit 
of their children, but scarce one child, 
scarce one (a little louder) who has de- 
spoiled himself for the benefit of his pa- 
rents.”’ 

No figure of the old college days is more 
present to me than that of this active, 
brisk, erect old gentleman, in small clothes 
and in top boots, he being the last I think 
to carry these august paraphernalia of the 
past along New Haven streets. He picked 
his way mincingly over the uneven pave- 
ments, tapping here and there with his 
cane, rather to give point to his reflections 
I think than from any infirmness, bowing 
pleasantly here and there with an old- 
school lift of the hat, full of courtesies, 
full of dignity too, and a perfect master 
of deportment. 

DoNALD G. MITCHELL. 


THE recent death of Prof. John William 
Draper, the well-known physicist, has 
brought up the discussion of his position 
as a philosophical historian. He based his 
claim to this title on his ‘‘ History of Civili- 
zation in Europe.’’ This work made some 
noise at the time of its publication, and 
was translated into various languages. For 
all that, it was a failure, and even its author 
was disappointed in its reception. 

The reason is easy to see. Dr. Draper 
regarded man as a physical machine, and 
traced in all his thoughts and deeds the 
effects of climate, soil, food and other 
purely physical surroundings. That he has 
a mind, a psyche, something that combats 
and antagonizes material impressions, this 
Dr. Draper would not allow. Hence his 
theory fell flat. It dropped out of sight, 
along with the statistical vagaries of Buckle 
and his school. 

The modern philosophy of history is 
based on thoughts first expressed by Wil- 
helm von Humboldt in his essay on the 
proper method of studying universal his- 
tory. They have been developed and ap- 
plied by Profs. Lazarus and Steinthal in 
their doctrine of individual and race psy- 
chology, and now are accepted by the best 
minds here and abroad. 





IpEas go booming through the world 
louder than cannon ; thoughts are mightier 
than armies.—Rev. Dr. W. M. Paxton. 


IN A BOWER. 
A MAIDEN sits in her bower and sings, 
And your heart keeps time to the tune— 


In the garden walks the red rose springs, 
The month is June: 





The month is June, and full are the days— 
Fair days, of the summer fed— 
And softly the singer sings her lays : 
Her lips are red. 


A face she has that is pale as sleep, 
And hair like the midnight skies 
When the wings of tempest across them sweep, 
And strange, dark eyes. 


The song she sings is a syren’s song— 
A tempting, dangerous rune— 
If you hark at all you will hear too long 
That fatal tune. 
LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








AN UNEXPECTED RESULT. 





[CONCLUDED. ] 

THE rain continued to fall in blinding 
torrents and the building fairly trembled 
under the violence of the wind. The guests 
drew together in the lighted rooms and 
sought by varied amusements to pass the 
time until the fierceness of the storm 
abated, few caring to retire while the up- 
roar of the elements was so great. 

At last the storm passed away, and the 
late rising moon threw a sickly gleam on 
the tumultuous waters, and Eva looked 
forth with sleepless eyes, thinking sadly 
and bitterly of the past and future. Sud- 
denly a dark figure stood on the beach in 
the track of the mooonlight. She snatched 
an opera glass, but could not recognize the 
solitary form. The thought would come, 
however, that it was Ackland, and if it 
were, what were his thoughts and what 
place had she in them? Why was he 
watching so near the spot that might have 
been their burial place ? 

** At least he shall not think that I can 
stolidly sleep after what has eccurred,’’ she 
thought, and she turned up her light, 
opened her window and sat down by it 
again. Whoever the unseasonable rambler 
might be he appeared to recognize the 
gleam from her window, for he walked 
hastily down the beach and disappeared. 
After a time she darkened her room again 
and waited in vain for his return. ‘‘If it 
were he, he shuns even the slightest recog- 
nition,”? she thought despairingly, and the 
early dawn was not far distant when she 
fell into an unquiet sleep. 

For the next few days Miss Van Lyne 
was a puzzle to allexcept Mrs. Alston. She 
was quite unlike the girl she had formerly 
been and she made no effort to disguise the 
fact. In the place of her old exuberance of 
life and spirits, there were lassitude and 
great depression. The rich color ebbed 
steadily from her face, and dark lines under 
her eyes betokened sleepless nights. She 
saw the many curious glances directed 
towards her, but apparently did not care 
what was thought or surmised. Were it 
not that her manner toward Ackland was 
so misleading the tendency to couple their 
names together would have been far more 
general. She neither sought or shunned 
his society, and in fact treated him as 
she did the other gentlemen of her ac- 
quaintance. She took him at his word. 
He had said he would forgive her on 
condition that she would not speak of 
what he was pleased to term that ‘little 
episode,” and she never referred to it. 

Her aunt was soon as much at fault as 
the others, and one day querulously com- 
plained to Mrs, Alston that she was growing 
anxious about Eva. ‘“‘At first I thought she 
was disappointed over the indifference of 
that icy cousin of yours, but she does not 
appear to care a straw for him. When I 
mention his name she speaks of him ina 
natural grateful way, then her thoughts 
appear to wander off to some matter that is 
troubling her. I can’t find out whether she 
is ill or whether she has heard some bad 
news of which she will not speak. She 
never gave me or any one that I know of 
much of her confidence.” 

Mrs.. Alston listened but made no com- 
ments. She was sure she was right in 
regard to Miss Van Lyne’s trouble but her 
cousin mystified her. Ackland had be- 
come perfectly inscrutable. As far as she 
could judge by any word or act of his he 
had simply lost his interest in Miss Van 
Lyne, and that was all that could be said, 
and yet a fine instinct tormented Mrs. 
Alston with the doubt that this was not 
true and that the young girl was the subject 
of a sedulously concealed scrutiny. Was 
he watching for his friend or for his own 
sake, or was he ina spirit of retaliation en- 
joying the suffering of one who had made 
others suffer? His reserve was so great 
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that she could not pierce it and his caution 
baffled even her vigilance. But she waited 
patiently, assured that the little drama 
must soon pass into a more significant 
phase. 

And she was right. Miss Van Lyne 
could not maintain the line of action she 
had resolved upon. She had thought, ‘I 
won’t try to appear happy when I am not. 
I won’t adopt the conventional mask of 
gayety when the heart is wounded. How 
often I have seen through it and smiled at 
the transparent farce—farce it seemed then 
but I now fear it was often tragedy. At 
any rate there was neither dignity nor de- 
ception in it. I have done with being false 
and so shall simply act myself and bea 
lady. Though my heart break a thousand 
times, not even by a glance shall I show 
that it is breaking for him. If he or others 
Let them. 
It is a part of my penance. I will show the 
higher, stronger pride of one who makes 
no vain useless pretence to happy indiffer- 
ence, but who can maintain a self-control so 
perfect that even Mrs. Alston shall not see 
one unmaidenly advance or overture.” 

And she succeeded for a time as we have 
seen, but she overrated her will and under- 
rated her heart that with a deepening 
intensity craved the love denied her. 
With increasing frequency she said to 
herself, ‘“‘I must go away. My only 
course is to hide my weakness and never 
see him again. He is inflexible, and yet his 
very obduracy increases my love a hundred 
fold.” 

At last after a lonely walk on the beach 
she concluded: ‘‘My guardian must take 
me home on Monday next. He comes to- 
night to spend Sunday with us and I will 
make preparations to go at once.” 

Although her resolution did not fail her 
she walked forward more and more slowly 
and her dejection and weariness were 
almost overpowering. As she was turning 
a sharp angle of rocks that jutted well 
down towards the water she came face to 
face with Ackland 2d Mrs. Alston. She was 
off her guard and her thoughts of him had 
been so absorbing that she felt he must be 
conscious of them. She flushed painfully, 
and at first it seemed that she would hurry 
by with slight recognition and downcast 
face, but she had scarcely passed them be- 
fore, acting under a sudden impulse, she 
stopped and said in a low tone : ‘ 

“Mr. Ackland’’— 

He turned expectantly toward her and 
she either forgot or ignored Mrs. Alston. 
For a moment she found it difficult to speak 
and then her face became pale and resolute. 

‘“*Mr. Ackland, I must refer once more to 
a topic which you have ina sense forbid- 
den. I feel partially absolved however for 
Ido not think you have forgiven me any- 
thing. At any rate I must ask your pardon 
once more for having so needlessly and 
foolishly imperiled your life. I say these 
words now because I may not have another 
opportunity ; we leave on Monday.”? And 
she raised her eyes to his with an appeal 
for a little kindness in them which Mrs. 
Alston was confident could not be resisted. 
Indeed she was sure that she saw a slight 
nervous tremor in Ackland’s hands as if he 
found it hard to control himself. Then he 
appeared to grow rigid. Lifting his hat he 
said gravely and unresponsively : 

‘*Miss Van Lyne, you now surely have 
made ample amends. Please forget the 
whole affair.”’ 

She turned from him at once, but not 
so quickly but that both he and his cou- 
sin saw the bitter tears that would come. 
A moment later she was hidden by the 
angle of the rock. As long as she was 
visible Ackland watched her without 
moving, and then he slowly turned towards 
his cousin and his face was as inscrutable 
as ever. She walked at his side for a few 
moments in ill-concealed impatience, then 
stopped and said decisively : 

“T’ll go no farther with you to-day. I 
am losing all respect for you.’’ 

Without speaking he turned to accom- 
pany her back tothe house. His reticence 
and coldness appeared to annoy her beyond 
endurance for she soon stopped and sat 
down on a ledge of the rocks that jutted 
down the beach where they had- met -Miss 
Van Lyne. 

“John, you are the most unnatural man 
I ever saw in my life,” she began angrily. 

‘* What reason have you for so flattering 
an opinion,’’ he asked coolly. 

“*You have been giving reason for it every 
day since you came here,” she resumed 
hotly. ‘‘I always heard it said that you 
had no heart, but I defended you and de- 
clared that your course toward your mother 
even when a boy showed that you had, and 
that you would prove it some day. But I 
now believe that you are unnaturally cold, 


heartless and unfeeling. I had no objection 
to your wounding Miss Van Lyne’s vanity 
and encouraged you when that alone bid 
fair to suffer. But when she proved she 
had a heart and that you had awakened it, 
she deserved at least kindness and con- 
sideration on your part. If you could not 
return her affection you should have gone 
away at once. But I believe that you have 
stayed for the sole and cruel purpose of 
gloating over her suffering.”’ 

“She has not suffered more than my 
friend or than I would if”’— 

‘You indeed! The idea of you suffer- 
ing from any such cause! I half believe 
you came here with the deliberate’ purpose 
of avenging your friend, and that you are 
keeping for his inspection a diary in which 
the poor girl’s humiliation to-day will form 
the hateful climax.”’ 

They did not dream that the one most in- 
terested was iistening. Miss Van Lyne had 
felt too faint and sorely wounded to go 
farther without rest. Believing that the 
rocks would hide her from those whose eyes 
she would most wish to shun, she had 
thrown herself down beyond the angle and 
was shedding the bitterest tears that she 
had ever known. Suddenly she heard Mrs. 
Alston’s words but a short distance away, 
and was so overcome by their import that 
she hesitated what todo. She would not 
meet them again for the world, but felt so 
weak that she doubted whether she could 
drag herself away without being dis- 
covered, especially as the beach trended off 
to the left so sharply a little further on that 
they might discover her. While she was 
looking vainly for some way of escape she 
heard Ackland’s words and Mrs. Alston’s 
surmise in reply that he had come with the 
purpose of revenge. She was so stung by 
their apparent truth that she resolved to 
clamber up through an opening of the rocks 
if the thing were possible. Panting and 
exhausted she gained the summit and then 
hastened to an adjacent grove as some 
wounded, timid creature would run to the 
nearest cover. Ackland had heard sounds 
and had stepped around the point of the 
rocks just in time to see her disappearing 
above the bank. Returning to Mrs. Alston 
he said impatiently : 

‘Tn view of your opinions my society can 
have no attractions for you. Shall I ac- 
company you to the hotel ?” 

‘*No,” was the angry reply. ‘I’m in 
no mood to speak to you again to-day.” 

He merely bowed and turned as if to pur- 
sue his walk. The moment she was hid- 
den, however, he also climbed the rocks in 
time to see Miss Van Lyne entering the 
grove. With swift and silent tread he fol- 
lowed her but could not at once discover 
her hiding place. At last passionate sobs 
made it evident that she was concealed 
behind a great oak a little on his left. 
Approaching cautiously he heard her 
moan. 

“Oh this is worse than death ! He makes 
me feel as if even God had no mercy for 
me. But I will expiate my wrong—I will, 
at the bitterest sacrifice which a woman 
can make.”’ 

She sprang up and Ackland stood before 
her with folded arms. She started violently 
and leaned against the tree for support. 
But the weakness was momentary, for she 
wiped the tears from her eyes and then 
turned towards him so quietly that only 
her extreme pallor proved that she realized 
the import of her words. 

“‘Mr. Ackland,’’ she asked, ‘‘have you 
Mr. Munson’s address ?”’ 

It was his turn now to start, but he 
merely answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“*Do—do you think he still cares for 
me ?”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly.”’ 

“Since then you are so near a friend, 
will you write to him that I will try”—she 
turned away and would not look at him as, 
after a moment’s hesitation, she concluded 
her sentence—‘‘I will try to make him as 
happy as I can.” . 

“Do you regret your course ?”’ he asked 
with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“‘T regret that I misled—that I wronged 
him beyond all words. I am willing to 
make all the amends in my power.”’ 

**Do you love him ?”’ 

She now turned wholly away and shook 
her head, 

** And yet you would marry him ?”’ 

‘*Yes, if he wished it, knowing all the 
truth.” 

“Can you believe he would wish it?”’ he 
asked indignantly. ‘‘Can you believe that 
any man’’— 

“Then avenge him to your cruel soul’s 
content, ’’ she exclaimed passionately. ‘Tell 
him that I have no heart. to give to him or 
toany one. Through no effort or fault of 
mine I overheard Mrs. Alston’s words and 








yours. I know your design against me. 
Assuage your friend’s grief by assuring him 
of your entire success of which you are 
already so well aware. Tell him how you 
triumphed over an untaught thoughtless 
girl who was impelled merely by the love of 
power and excitement as you are governed 
by ambition and a remorseless will. I did 
not know—I did not understand how cruel 
I was, although now that I do know I shall 
never forgive myself. But if you had the 
heart of a man you might have seen that 
you were subjecting me to torture. I did 
not ask or expect that you should care for 
me, but I had a right to hope for a little 
kindness, a little manly and delicate con- 
sideration, a little healing sympathy for the 
almost mortal wound that you have made. 
But I now see that you have stood by 
and watched like a grand inquisitor. Tell 
your friend that you have transferred the 
thoughtless girl into a suffering woman. I 
cannot go to Brazil. I cannot face dangers 
that might bring rest. I must keep my 
place in society—keep it too under a hun- 
dred observant and curious eyes. You have 
seen it all of late in this house ; I was too 
wretched to care. It was a part of my 
punishment and I accepted it. I would not 
be false again even in trying to conceal a 
secret which it is like death to a woman to 
reveal. I only craved one word of kind- 
ness from you. Had I received it I would 
have gone away in silence and suffered in 
silence. But your course and what I have 
heard has made me reckless and despairing. 
You do not leave me even the poor conso- 
lation of self-sacrifice. You are my stony- 
hearted fate. I wish you had left me to 
dzown. Tell your friend that I am more 
wretched than he ever can be, because I 
amawoman. Will he be satisfied ?”’ 

‘*He ought to be,’? was the low husky 
reply. 

“*Are you proud of your triumph ?”’ 

‘No, I am heartily ashamed of it ; but I 
have kept a pledge that will probably cost 
me far more than it has you.”’ 

“*A pledge ?” 

‘*Yes, my pledge to make you suffer as 
far as possible as he suffered.’’ 

She put her hand to her side and after a 
moment said wearily and coldly, 

‘‘Well, tell him that you succeeded and 
be content, ’* and she turned to leave him. 

‘*Stay,”? he cried impetuously. ‘‘It is 
now your turn. Take your revenge.’’ 

‘““My revenge?’”’ she repeated in un- 
feigned astonishment. 

““Yes, your revenge. I have loved you 
from the moment I hoped you had a wo- 
man’s heart, aye and before—when I feared 
I might not be able to save your life. I 
know it now, though the very thought of it 
enraged me then. I have watched and 
waited more to be sure that you had a wo- 
man’s heart than for aught else, though a 
false sense of honor kept me true to my 
pledge. After I met you on the beach I 
determined at once to break my odious 
bond and place myself at your mercy. You 
may refuse me in view of my course—you 
probably will ; but every one in that house 
there shall know that you refused me, and 
your triumph shall be more complete than 
mine. ”’ 

She looked half doubtingly into his face 
for confirmation of his words. There was 
no coldness there now, but a devotion and 
pleading that she had never seen before. 
‘*Tt will take a long time to pay youup. I 
hope to be your dear torment for a life- 
time.’’ 

He caught her in such a strong, impetu- 
ous embrace that she gasped— 

“‘T thought you were—cold towards our 
sex.’ 

“It’s not your sex that I am clasping 
but you—you my Eve. Like the first man 
I have won my bride under the green trees 
and beneath the open sky.”’ 

“‘Yes, Jack, and I give my whole heart 
as truly as did the first woman when there 
was but one man in all the world. That is 
my revenge.”” 

This is what Will Munson wrote some 
weeks later: 

‘* Well, Jack, I’ve had the yellow fever, and 
it was the most fortunate event of my life. I 
was staying with a charming family and they 
would not permit my removal to a hospital. 
One of my bravest and most devoted nurses has 
consented to become my wife. I hope you pun- 
ished that little wretch Eva Van Lyne as she de- 
served.”’ 

*“*Confound your fickle soul !’? muttered 
Ackland. ‘‘I punished her as she did not 
deserve, and I risked more than life in 
doing so. If her heart had not been as 
good as gold and as kind as Heaven she 
never would have looked at me again.”’ 

Ackland is quite as indifferent to the sex 
as ever, but Eva has never complained 
that he was cold toward her. 

E. P. Rox. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TuE broad bare Avenue de Neuilly with 
its baby sycamore trees, its incongruous 
array of big five-storied houses, mean di- 
minutive cabarets and retiring railed-in 
villas, was basking in the lightof a glorious 
autumnal morning at the close of October. 
The long, straight road stretched away 
visibly down to the river and up again to 
the unoccupied granite pedestal with its 
sculptured laurel wreath and big ‘““N” 
which crowns the hill above Courbevoix, 
and even the distant higher ground beyond 
might be discerned, while in the opposite 
direction the ‘‘ Arc de Triomphe ”’ could be 
seen rearing its effective mass against the 
deep, clear blue sky. The bright though 
thin autumnal sunshine was vivifying the 
many-tinted trees of the Bois de Boulogne 
and bestowing beauty even on the rather 
ragged stalls of the Sablonville Market. 
The air was fresh and life-giving with a 
tinge of crispness, and business was at its 
fullest tide. A very noisy business it was, 
as work of any kind is apt to be in France. 
The marchandes de légumes strove to out- 
scream their sisters in fish, flesh and fowl 
trade, and even the venders of human hair 
unblushingly besought the passers-by to 
add to their charms by purchasing the long 
tresses hanging from a string like so many 
red Indian trophies. 

‘‘Tenez, ma petite dame,’’ called out a 
big burly fishwife, the wide expanse of 
whose white apron was covered with un- 
mistakable ‘‘ trade-marks.’’ ‘‘ Will you not 
buy some soles this morning ?—beautiful 
soles, of superb freshness ?—a franc twenty 
each ?” then, insinuatingly, ina lower key, 
‘*a franc ten to you, ma petite dame ?”’ 

‘“Why to me ?” asked the lady addressed 
with a smile. She was by no means ‘“‘a 
petite dame.’’ Above the common height 
and still upright, slight, almost youthful in 
figure, though a rather strong face, iron- 
gray hair, and certain lines about the mouth 
bespoke middle age. She was well and 
suitably dressed in black silk, and from 
the crown of her head to the sole of her 
low-heeled boots looked an English woman 
of the upper class. 

“No, thank you; not to-day—nor any 
day. Iam a stranger,’ she continued to 
her vociferous interlocutor. 


‘*N’importe ! Madame will recommend 
me to her friends. She must have many 
friends !’’ 


The lady nodded and moved on to the 
flower stalls. ‘‘1s it possible,’’ she said to 
the young lady who walked beside her, 
“‘that woman imagines any one would be- 
lieve her offer of a reduction to be a special 
favor? It seems to me a waste of breath.”’ 

‘*Not quite,’’ returned the other. ‘It is 
a sort of announcement that she is willing 
to bargain or marchander.”’ 

“They have tact though, your people. 
How graciously she met my refusal to 
buy !” 

‘*Yes, they can be very charming and 
sometimes very brutal! And you must re- 
member I do not consider myself French.”’ 

The speaker was also tall and slight but 
quite young. Her walking costume of 
dark green Indian cashmere showed a pretty 
rounded figure. A fringe of chestnut 
brown hair curled over the edge of a black 
velvet toque, and a pairof large, dark, gray, 
thoughtful eyes looked through a black 
gauze veil or scarf crossed at the back of 
her head and brought round again to tie in 
a large bow beneath a small but firm chin. 
Her companion did not reply. She was busy 
choosing some flowers, heliotrope, mignon- 
ette, and a fern or two. A lively contest 
ensued, the elder lady speaking French 
easily if not grammatically. Finally, after 
a due advance and retreat on either side, 
she became the possessor of three or four 
plants. 

“Tam afraid they are rather heavy for 
you,”’ she said, as her young friend pre- 
sented a basket to receive them. 

‘We have such a short distance to go it 
is no matter.” 

‘“T can take one myself—there, you shall 
have these three.”’ 

‘Indeed, dear Miss Riddell, I can man- 
age all.’’ 

“¢ Just do as you are bid, my dear. Come, 
let us leave them at the house and we shall 
have time for a little stroll on the Bois 
before déjeuner.’”’ They proceeded a few 
steps down one of the alleys, Miss Rid- 
dell’s keen black eyes glancing from side 
to side and gathering, if not honey, at least 
a fair crop of observation from each stall 
and group she passed. 

‘“‘Here is Madame Rosambert,’”’ ex- 
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claimed the young lady suddenly, while 
the soft color deepened on her cheek. ‘‘I 
wish we had gone the other way. She is 
still quite cross with me, and will be sure 
to say something disagreeable.”’ 

*‘ Don’t be weak,’’ returned Miss Riddell. 
“If your conscience is clear why should 
you heed her? If it is not, take your 
punishment bravely and do better in 
future.” 

As she spoke a little woman in a dark 
brown cloth mantle and a black velvet 
hood tied closely over her ears turned away 
from a counter well heaped with tempting 
fruit and vegetables, and came towards 
them. 

She was a plump, round little lady, with 
beautiful fluffy, nearly white curls accu- 
rately arranged at each side of a still pretty 
face. Her complexion had not yet lost its 
delicate red and white, nor her step its 
briskness, and she was altogether a charm- 
ing picture of active, comely old age. 
She was followed by a neat bonne with a 
white cap and a shining face, whose aspect 
nevertheless was not cheerful, and who sup- 
ported a huge market-basket on her arm. 

‘See how red poor Madeleine’s eyes 
are,’’ said the young lady in a low voice. 
‘*She has had an awful scolding I am sure.”’ 

‘*Bon jour, mesdames,’’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame Rosambert. ‘‘ What a fine morning ! 
Mees Riddell is always energetic. Ah, 
the beautiful flowers! To decorate your 
room, Mees? It is always a little para- 
dise, so pretty and in such good order. It 
were well, Mademoiselle Valerie, if you 
took example by this dear lady and ruled 
yourself with more care and thought since 
Mees Riddell honors you by her notice, and 
it should encourage you to be more exact 
and regardful of les bienséances. Au revoir, 
Mesdames. Remember déjeuner is at noon 
precisely. Do not be late. Au revoir.” 

“T told yo so,” said Mademoiselle Vale- 
rie, smiling as they emerged from the mar- 
ket after this encounter and crossed the 
avenue in order to reach a narrow street 
leading to the Boulevard des Sablons and 
one entrance of the Bois. They paused at 
the porte cochére of a corner house in the 
Cour et Jardin over which was inscribed, 
Pension de Dames. The elder lady rang 
and the door opened by a spring. They 
entered a paved yard through which was 
the ordinary entrance ; a more ornamental 
approach led through the garden. 

‘* Will you kindly take these flowers up 
to my room? Ido not like mounting the 
stairs oftener than I need,’’ said Miss Rid- 
dell. ‘*‘Come down as quickly as you can 
and we shall still have half an hour for 
the Bois.”’ 

Valerie ran in and soon returned. 

‘*Here are some letters for you, Miss 
Riddell,” she cried, holding out three. 
““They have just come.” 

‘“*T am sure I wish you had left them 
where they were,”’ said Miss Riddell, glanc- 
ing at the addresses as she took them. “TI 
have come to the age not to be in a hurry 
for letters, and if I stop to read them I 
shall lose my walk.”’ 

‘Let me take them away again,”’ re- 
turned Valerie. 

‘*No, no! I cannot auite do that,’’ laugh- 
ing and putting them in her pocket. ‘‘Come 
let us go.”’ 

They turned into the boulevard and pass- 
ing the ‘Jardin d’Acclimatation’’ took 
the path that leads to the ‘‘Isle des Cedres.”’ 

For some way they walked in silence, en- 
joying the delicious air, the rich, mellow 
tints of the trees, the silence and solitari- 
ness rare except at that hour. At length 
Miss Riddell said with a smile as she drew 
one of the letters from her pocket, ‘I 
confess that Iam puzzled about one of these 
letters. The writing is like some I néver 
expected to see again, at least addressed to 
myself, and yet’’— 

‘““Why do you not open it, and ascer- 
tain whom it is from ?”’ returned the other, 
as she paused. ‘‘Here is a nice seat, and it 
is yet warm enough to sit out of doors.” 

Miss Riddell accepted the suggestion, 
and opening her letter was soon absorbed 
by its contents. Not more, however, than 
her companion appeared to be in her own 
thoughts. She untied and removed her 
veil, as if she wanted to breathe more free- 
ly, and her eyes darkened and dilated as 
she gazed away straight before her, seeing 
nothing of what was present. At last Miss 
Riddell folded up her letter with a smile, 
rather a hard smile. ‘I was right about 
the handwriting,’ she said, ‘‘but,”’ inter- 
rupting herself, ‘“‘what is the matter with 
you Valerie?’ For two large tears hung 
on her eye-lashes. ‘You surely are not 
such a goose as to cry because that well- 
meaning fidgetty little Madame Rosambert 
has scolded you off and on fora day or 
two?”’ 





“No, not exactly,’’ replied Valerie, laugh- 
ing while the tears dropped, ‘‘but it has 
something to do with it. I have been very 
miserable for a few days, nothing really 
important, but just an accumulation of 
trifles. I sometimes feel so oddly worn out! 
I dare say it is weak. You will think so I 
know, yet it does me so much good to talk 
to you!”’ 

“*Well child! take your troubles out and 
air them! It is wonderful how they evapo- 
rate in the light. First, why is Madame so 
angry with you?” 

“It is rather a long story, but I really do 
not deserve it! You remember we went to 
see the great funeral at the Madeline, on 
Wednesday: Sybil and Miss Green, Ma- 
dame Dupuis and myself. It was a tre- 
mendous crush going in, and somehow I 
was separated from the others ; indeed, I 
think I should have been flattened against 
the base of one of the columns but for the 
kindness of a gentleman (an Englishman) 
who stood behind me, and managed to keep 
off the pressure wonderfully. Well, I tried 
to find them, Sybil and the rest I mean, 
and made myself quite ill with anxiety and 
vexation ; at last I took a porte Maillot 
omnibus, and so got back very late, quite 
two o’clock, and found them all here. Ma- 
dame was so vexed with me for having 
missed them, as if she suspected I did it on 
purpose! She is always suspecting some- 
thing.” 

‘‘Her anger certainly seems unjust, but 
she will come all right. Now go on.”’ 

“‘T have really not much else that is tan- 
gible to tell. I feel the routine of my life 
a little oppressive. My uncle, too, has not 
been well, and I have so little time to at- 
tend to him or to matters at home. Don’t 
you think it was very ill-natured of Ma- 
dame not to let me know the girls were 
going to the Hotel Cluny with Mrs. Mey- 
rick, this morning? I should have beenso 
glad of these heurs for my own work ; now 
I have lost the whole day, for I must wait 
here, in case Sybil returns in time for her 
afternoon practice. However, I have had 
the comfort of a talk with you—that is 
always a pleasure ;’’ and she looked with so 
sweet an expression into the face of her 
listener, that a kindly, almost tender smile 
relaxed Miss Riddell’s rather grim mouth. 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘It was inconsiderate 
of Madame Rosambert not to let you stay 
at home this morning. I suppose Sunday 
is your only free day?”’ 

Valerie made a little ‘‘moue.”’ 

“Yes, if it be freedom to look over 
my uncle’s accounts and the femme de 
ménage’s book, (we are obliged to have a 
femme de ménage, you see, because I start 
so early). Then my uncle likes me to read 
to him, but I generally manage a little 
walk on Sunday.”’ 

** Alone?” 

** Not always, sometimes with the daugh- 
ter of our landlord.” 

‘Valerie, my dear, we must go back now 
or Madame Rosambert’s wrath will be in- 
creased fourfold, but after déjeuner come 
and sit with me in my room ;. we can have 
a long talk quite by ourselves, then I shall 
tell you a scheme I have thought of for 
you; meanwhile we have only ten min- 
utes left for our walk back.”’ 

While the inmates of the Pension Ro- 
sambert are discussing the good things set 
before them, let us ascertain the position 
of the dramatis persone in the following 
tale : 

Madame Rosambert’s select Pension ad- 
mitted a few young ladies who wished to 
perfect themselves in French and study 
music under Parisian masters, as well as 
ladies of more mature years, whe wished 
for the comforts of a house which united, 
said Madame, English solidity and French 
elegance. 

At present the house was not quite full. 
Miss Riddell, whose young niece was a pen- 
sionaire and student under Madame Rosam- 
bert’s protection, an English widow, a 
couple of English girls and two French 
ladies of a certain age, made up the party. 

To teach French, to direct the practice 
of music, to walk out with the girls and be 
present during the lessons of the masters. 
Madame Rosambert had secured the ser- 
vices of a certain young lady, Miss Valerie 
Trevor, the orphan daughter of an English 
clergyman ; she resided with her maternal 
grand uncle, a retired militaire, and the 
only relative whom she knew, as her mo- 
ther (after her widowhood) had resided in 
Germany and France, latterly with her 
uncle, who had some small income besides 
his pension. Madame Rosambert was dis- 
tantly connected with M. le Capitaine, 
and thought she was bestowing no small 
benefit on his grand niece by engaging her 
to come over every morning from Passy, by 
ten o’clock, and remain till five, so that 








the dear and venerable uncle should not 
be left alone in the evening. 

Miss Riddell, albeit not much given to 
Pension life, had taken up her abode in the 
Boulevard Sablonville, in order to watch 
over her only sister’s only child, who had 
proved herself not too amenable to reason 
and discipline in previous establishments 
where she had been sent to acquire Euro- 
pean polish and rub off the roughness of 
her Canadian training ; for she had been 
born and brought up under rather wild 
surroundings. 

Miss Riddell was a type of old maid rare- 
ly to be met with, save among English 
women, and not frequent even there ; culti- 
vated and even refined, yet with a certain 
exterior ruggedness ; a gentlewoman to her 
fingers’ ends, yet simple to plainness, severe 
and contemptuous to weakness, yet care- 
fully hiding the deep tenderness of heart 
for which she despised herself; a woman 
of the world in the best sense of the term, 
and strong enough to exact respect and 
attention from the various members of a 
family nearly all of whom were better off 
than herself; she led a very independent 
and wandering life, generally returning for 
some part of the year to London, where 
she always had a “pied a terre.” 

The déjeuner was somewhat prolonged 
owing to an animated discussion on the re- 
spective merits of the English and French 
matrimonial systems, between Madame 
Dupuis and Mrs. Meyrick, the English 
widow, which at one time threatened to 
become too exciting; but at last Miss 
Riddell escaped to her room, carrying Miss 
Trevor with her. 

She had been attracted to the diligent, 
capable, hard-working young governess by 
some secret sympathy, and was rather sur- 
prised at the friendship which had sprung 
up between her and her niece Sybil Owen, 
a girl of a totally different stamp, who fre- 
quently rubbed her aunt the wrong way 
and shocked her prejudices, which though 
few were strong. 

“The quiet of this room is pleasant after 
all that clatter,’’ said Miss Riddell remov- 
ing a ‘‘best’? morning-cap and replacing 
it by a simpler one (she was a rigid econo- 
mist). ‘‘Take that chair, Valerie, and sit 
by me here; first give me my crewel work. 
Do you mind having the window open? 
No? that is right. I hate stuffiness and 
want of air. But we must close it soon; 
after sundown it grows very chill. Now 
go on with your complaints.” 

“‘T do not think I have much more to say 
about them,” returned Valerie thought- 
fully; ‘‘I fancied I had a mountain load, 
but it has nearly melted away.”’ 

She had put aside her hat and cape, and 
looked very graceful and ladylike as she 
bent over some lacework with which she 
was generally provided. 

“That comes of putting your imaginings 
into words; and yet I do not fancy you 
have a very bright or easy life of it.” 

“‘T have not; but I see no way of escape, 
so I had better not dwell upon the inevi- 
table. I am very necessary to my uncle, 
and while he lives I can make no change 
and indulge no ambition.”’ 

‘““You have ambition then. 
it be?” 

‘*A very humble one; to make a little 
more money, a little more assured position. 
I really can teach fairly well, and I under- 
stand music, though I do not play bril- 
liantly.”’ 

**T hate musical gymnastics! Tell me 
(I do not ask from impertinent curiosity), 
what does Madame Rosambert give you?’’ 

‘*Seventy-five francs a month.”’ 

‘‘What an unconscionable old slave- 
holder !”’ cried Miss Riddell. ‘‘Why do 
you submit to such an imposition ?”’ 

‘* Because,’ said Valerie, leaning her el- 
bow on the table and her head on her hand 
in a pretty pensive pose, “‘I doubt if I 
should do better elsewhere. You see I have 
no one to put me forward—no one but my- 
self to rely upon, and then my poor old 
uncle is a tie ; I must take care of him.” 

‘*What is his claim upon you?’’ asked 
Miss Riddell twisting her thread round her 
needle rather viciously. 

‘“‘What claim has he? Oh, of course 
every claim! After my dear mother and I 
had been at various schools in Germany (she 
always went to school with me and used to 
teach English and music, the dear, dear 
mother! Ah, if she had been spared to me 
life would always have been bright!) Well, 
after that we came to Paris, and her uncle 
offered to come and live with us and pay 
his share of the housekeeping. My mother 
was delighted, because she thought it 
would be such a protection. We got on 
pretty well for more than two years, then 
she took a fever, and’’—Valerie broke off 
abruptly—‘“‘nothing has seemed the same 
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since. Iam glad however to have my uncle 
to live with and for! My mother had left 
a little, a very little money to me, some she 
had had and a trifle she had saved, and 
my uncle thought to make a fortune with 
this for me, so he gave it to some one to 
speculate with and it was all lost. Since 
then he has been very miserable, and says 
his efforts to serve me have embittered the 
remainder of his days. You see then that 
I am really bound to look after him, and I 
know my mother wished me to do so.” 

“Do you know, Valerie, it strikes me 
this uncle of yours is a selfish old man.” 

‘“* Don’t say that,’’ said Valerie shrinking 
as if from a blow. “ He is growing very old 
now, and does not I think mean to be self- 
ish, but he is more exacting and difficult 
than he used to be.” 

‘*God knows what one may come to when 
age dulls the reason and the heart! I trust 
some kind friend will give me a cup of cold 
p’ison before I reach that stage! But, 
Valerie, I will tell you my plan, though I 
fear this uncle of yours will interfere. I 
have a very general acquaintance in Eng- 
land, and I think I might get you a good 
engagement in a family ora school, where 
you might lay by a little money, or even 
find some man disinterested enough to 
marry you! Ido not think too highly of 
my own country, but there is a better 
chance for a penniless woman marrying 
there than elsewhere, and I am rather an 
advocate for marriage as on the whole the 
less of two evils.” 

**T can truly say it is a matter I never 
think of,” said Valerie calmly, ‘‘ Not that 
I pretend to despise it—a happy marriage 
must be very delightful—but simply be- 
cause it is utterly out of the question for 
a girl situated as Iam.’? She smiled as 
she spoke and a sweet faint blush rose to 
her cheek as if from some memory which 
belied her next words. ‘Nor have I ever 
had the ghost of an admirer !”” 

‘*Humph !” said Miss Riddell looking 
keenly at her, ‘‘don’t commit yourself to 
rash assertions. Well, do you think you 
would like to try your luck in England?” 

**Yes, very, very much, but I fear it is 
out of the question.”’ 

‘“*T do not see that it need be.” 

“Ah, it is hard to put yourself in anoth- 
er’s place! But to go to England, to be 
perhaps near you would be very delight- 
ful !° 

“*Do not be too sure of that ; I am some- 
times a cross, rugged old woman.”’ 

‘*Possibly you are not always amiable, ”’ 
returned Valerie frankly, ‘‘but I am sure 
you are always true; and though I do like 
to be with you, I should never throw my- 
self on you.’’ 

“*T believe that,’’ shortly and emphati- 
cally. ‘‘But just think of my scheme and 
its feasibility. I suppose it would not 
break your heart to leave your uncle ?”’ 

‘*N—no; but I could not be at rest if I 
thought him lonely and uncomfortable. He 
depends so much upon me, more than he 
himself knows; it is this that makes it 
impossible for me to break away.”’ 

**T see, I understand !” cried Miss Rid- 
dell. ‘‘Good heavens! What a heavy tax 
the strong pay to the weak sometimes, and 
youth goes so quickly! Yet it is only in 
the dawn of our lives we can store up sun- 
shine to keep our memories green. I had 
a glorious youth, and though it was sud- 
denly turned into premature maturity at a 
blow, I have always found it a source of 
satisfaction that come what may I have en- 
joyed! I wish I could insure the same to 
you, for I like you, child, better than any 
of the people I have met lately. ”’ 

‘* Well, that is a charming bit of bright- 
ness for me !’’ exclaimed Valerie laughing 
while tears of gratitude sprung to her 
eyes, but she suppressed any exhibition of 
feeling. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





For all who desire long life and would 
see good days, there is no spot so favorable 
as Greece. Doctor J. Schmidt, recently 
read before the Geographical Society of 
Halle, -a paper on longevity in general, 
from which it appears that the climate of 
Greece is more favorable than any other, 
centenarians being very common, and 
many instances occurring of ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty years more being added. 

Mount Etna has changed its entire 
aspect since the last eruption. Its present 
height is but 3280 metres, it having lost 
twelve at that time, while the internal 
crater, but a few months ago only 1300 
metres in circumference, is now 1800. 


ALL FORMS are perfect in the poet’s 
mind.— William Blake. 
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. THE SURPRISING STORY OF TER- 
RABUS AND AQUASETT. 





ONCE upon a time there reigned a mighty 
sovereign whose chief title was the Empe- 
ror of all the Solid Ground. From East to 
West his realms reached from ocean to 
ocean. On the south his impregnable 
boundary was a range of towering moun- 
tains, while on the north he was protected 
by bergs and cliffs of blue ice, and by an 
intensity of winter yet more impenetrable. 
His many cities were built of granite, his 
innumerable palaces of marble, his forests 
were of nothing less substantial than pine, 
cedar and gnarled oaks a thousand years 
old. His subjects were men and women of 
vigorous frames and ruddy complexions, 
the least given to vain imaginations and 
the most practical people in the world. 
Caring not for flowers or fruits, they de- 
voted themselves exclusively to the culti- 
vation of corn and cabbage, of wheat and 
flax. A vigorous common sense was the 
peculiarity, so to speak, of the very soil 
and climate. Art limited itself to archi- 
tecture. Music consisted of poetry only, 
and that found its harmonies in ideas and 
not at all in sounds. From the emperor 
and his august empress down, every man 
and woman was thoroughly satisfied with 
everything—on no account 
would endure any change. 
They smiled but rarely laugh- 
ed. When pain befell they set 
their teeth so that not a groan 
could get through. Everybody 
had enough to eat, drink, wear, 
and do, and such an absurdity 
as an aspiration for anything 
beyond that was unknown in 
the realm. 

The one dreadful exception 
was the only child and heir to 
the crown, Prince Terrabus. It 
had grieved his parents that, 
unlike them, he had not broad- 
ened as he grewinheight. He 
was strong and well shapen 
enough, but not of an imperial 
circumference. A more handsome, intelli- 
gent, kind hearted and loving youth of 
twenty or so neither parents nor subjects 
could desire. ‘‘He rides, swims, fences, 
hunts, can outstrip all of the young nobljes, 
his companions, upon a pedestrian tour ; 
nor do I find fault,’’ said Dr. Udebetternot, 
his tutor, ‘‘ with his progress in the lan- 
guages, but I cannot interest him as I would 
in the higher mathematics. He is too fond 
of the sea. Variable, deceitful element as 
it is, I cannot comprehend how or why his 
royal blood has taken into itself such per- 
versity.*’ 

““The sea? How do you know that?’ 
asked the emperor. 

‘**Prince Asquinx, your majesty’s nephew, 
tells me that he almost lives along its ledge, 
and lies for hours at a time upon its sunny 
sands. Moreover if he were fishing there 
would be something in that of practical 
value, some solid, eatable result. Prince 
Asquinx has watched him and he does not 


fish. There is aberration here. I appeal 
to your majesties for assistance ;’’ and 
many an anxious consultation followed 
upon that. The empress said very little. 
Although happily mated with the Empe- 






























ror of the Solid 
Ground, she was 
a woman, and 
her heart flutter- 
ed amid its stir- 
ring intuitions as 
a leaf does in the 
wind. 

The next af- 
ternoon Dr. Ude- 
betternot follow- 
ed his pupil to 
the rocks beside 
the ocean. The 
prince was lying at his length upon his 
bosom and gazing into the water when 
he heard his step, and sprang to his feet 
and confronted the portly tutor in a rage ; 
but the other insisted upon arguing the 
matter with him. ‘‘All rest and reve- 
rie,’ he said in the end, ‘is sheer loss of 
time. A man, especially if he is some day 
to be Emperor of the Solid Ground, should 
not concern himself with the fluctuations 
of the foolish sea, but should give him- 
self exclusively to the beaten highway of 
things already known and thoroughly es- 
tablished.”’ 

But hours of such urging did no good. 
Why it was so the prince knew not, but a 
consuming weariness had come upon him 
of his humdrum splendor, and something 
strange had befallen him. On a summer 
afternoon, long before, as he was lying 
upon that very ledge of rocks and resting 
himself from the unsatisfying monotony of 
his life by gazing deep down into the vary- 
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ing translucency of the sea beneath, his 
eyes were arrested by what seemed to be a 
finer and lovelier species of sea-weed than 
he had ever before observed. It was of a 
golden hue, and appeared to be rooted 
somewhere below the edge of 
a reef of granite far down in 
the pure brine. What was ap- 
parently but a lock or so of 
this beautiful sea-weed was 
lifted and let fail in the heave 
of the water; gazing more in- 
tently he saw also tiny rosy 
dots upon the rocky edge be- 
tween the coming and going 
of the hair-like substance. He 
could not make out what they 
were, and came back day after 
day when his studies were 
done to see. Often he could 
detect nothing at all. Other 
afternoons the ruddy limpets, 
or whatever they were, grew 
more distinct, while the beau- 
tiful sea-weed seemed to be 
more lovely because more 
abundant. He traveled he 
knew not why, he ate little, 
studied less. Even in dreams 
he was lying on rocks softer 
than roses and gazing down, 
down into the transparent blue of the sea. 
A might more mysterious and irresistible 
than that which grasps and hurls the stars 
was upon him. Meanwhile the eyes of his 
mother lived upon him going and coming, 
and she too had grown strangely silent. 
She was very glad that the Emperor of the 
Solid Ground had started, regular to an 
instant, upon his annual progress through 
his dominions. Her majesty did not care 
to conjecture why she had permitted her 
husband for the first time to depart alone. 
His royal letters arrived with absolute 
punctuality, and yet why was it she did 
not take the interest she had heretofore 
done in the valuable pages? Written out 
ir clear copperplate hand were the usual 
annual observations upon the population, 
crops, yield of the metal mines, cases of 
crime, new schools erected—yet all this 
had lost its flavor. She grew so disquieted 
that her physician felt her pulse and re- 
marked : 

**Possibly it is a return, your majesty, 
of your early illness.’’ 

**T dare say it is,’ the empress said and 
shuddered. 

To qualify her for her throne eighteen 
learned professors had so taken her, while 
yet a mere girl, in hand and plied her morn- 
ing, noon and far into the night with things 
it was essential she should know, as to bring 
on a brain fever, from which she had nar- 
rowly escaped with her life. Now she 
seemed to be burning in the same fever 
which was consuming her son. She sternly 
rebuked Prince Asquinx for his sarcastic 
allusion to his cousin. Dr. Udebetternot 
could not believe his ears when she com- 
manded him to cease pressing his problems 
upon her son. ‘For what I know,’’ she 
murmured to her heart, ‘“‘he is already 





engaged in solving the sweetest yet most 
awful equation of life.”” The tutor was 
exasperated. 

“‘There is almost nothing,’’ he growled 
to himself, ‘‘ of the elements of a cube in a 
woman. The angles of their triangles are 
never exactly equal to two right angles. 
There is an absence of parallelograms in 
the best of them which is almost immoral.” 

By quiet command of his mother the 
young prince was left to himself, while 
secret dismay spread through the empire. 
It was little he cared. For one blessed 
afternoon a peace so deep had fallen upon 
the sea that, his soul drawn down into it as 
he lay, Prince Terrabus became calm as 
with the strong certainty of some success 
at hand. Yes, among the lift and lowering 
of the golden tresses, between the tips of 
the ends of her fingers upon the edge of the 
rocks, he was suddenly aware of the white 
brow and large brown eyes of a young girl! 
It was deep down under the surface, and 
but for an instant. His heart stood still 
lest it should frighten her with its beating, 
but she was gone! In vain did he live upon 
his ledge. ‘‘It was a delusion,”’ he said, 
but the earliest dawn found him there and 
the noon. The afternoon darkened to mid- 
night, ‘the midnight whitened to morning 
to find him lying upon his bosom there, his 
hungry eyes upon the depths, ‘Yes, a 
delusion, a delusion,’”? he repeated, but 
faster than he said so his heart denied it. 

They themselves could never remember 
afterward how it came to pass, but in the 
end the prince and the daughter of the Em- 
peror of all the Seas, for it was none other 
than the Princess Aquasett, came to an 
understanding with each other, and I leave 
you to say whether even Dr. Udebetternot’s 
chronometer was as exact in its going as 
were these two in their coming. The dif- 
ference of element was the only barrier be- 
tween them, but that of course was death. 
How could he exist with his head beneath 
the water? In his eagerness he tried it one 
day, and came within a hair-breadth of 
drowning. Out of pure pity she lifted her 
lovely head out of the sea toward the prince 
the next day, but even while the exultant 
laugh was upon her lips and her eyes 
sparkled with joy, she shuddered and 
gasped and sank, almost dying, into her 
native depths. For days after that they 
drew as near together as they could, gazing 
sorrowfully each into the eyes of the other. 
The space between them was but as the 
edge of a sword, but it was the sharp edge 
of the sword, yes, of death. One evening 
when they came to part the prince could 
endure it no longer, and stooping as her 
face shrank from his beneath the water he 
pressed a kiss upon her lips. Their hands 
instinctively clasped together. Oh, joy and 
wonder! So long as their right hands re- 
mained clasped together the prince lived as 
easily beneath the surface as did Aquasett. 
He must have got his thirst for scientific 
exactness from his tutor, for Terrabus, and 
only to verify matiers, lifted Aquasett com- 
pletely out of her element, and holding her 
right hand still in his kissed her again and 
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again. Oh, wonder and joy! When she 
struggled away from him, her hand yet in 
his, she too found that his element was hers 
also, even as her’s had become his ! 

I could almost wish that the reader had, 
like my little invalid, something to make 
him or her lie still as she did upon her sofa 
and let me finish, taking plenty of time to 
it. As it is, I hasten to say that Terrabus 
plunged in with Aquasett instantly into the 
depths of the ocean, going smoothly with 
her down the slopes of white sand, stepping 
down from rock to rock, winding their way 
among groves of coral and forest of ocean 
plants bearing luxuriant leaves, slowly in 
that denser atmosphere. Hand in hand 
they walked among the wondering sea peo- 
ple, through green fields of sea rice and or- 
chards of ocean fruits, past villages and into 
the emerald gates of the great central city, 
until Aquasett presented her lover to her 
father, the emperor, and told him who 
Terrabus was. It was a wonderful new 
world of as solid an architecture in its way, 
of a more radiant because more diversified 
splendor peculiar to itself, as any to be seen 
in the regions of the earth. The homes, the 
clothing, the ornaments, the manners and 
customs, the laws and usages were as sen- 
sible, because as suitable to its own citi- 
zens, as those in the upper empire. It was 
a freer and happier life its people led. In 
their more luxurious atmosphere they 
moved more pleasurably if it was more 
slowly, and were not in such terror of being 
idle now and then. Moreover they left 
themselves more believingly to that will of 
their Maker which lovingly lifted them in 
the heave of the seas, not fretting and fight- 
ing to carry out, which they never could, 
their own stolid plans, as did the subjects of 
the realms of the earth. 

“T see now,’’ Terrabus said to himself, 
‘that Dr. Udebetternot is but an insect to 
whom there exists no universe except what 
lies within the sweep of its own antennz.”’ 
Butit was only of Aquasett he thought ; it 
was she who sweetened the world of waters 
to him, as he did the atmosphere of the 
earth to her when he led her by the hand 
out of her own element and to the court of 
his father. But not living, as I wish I did, 
in the languorous blue of a more leisurely 
region, I am not allowed to tell, as I wish I 
could, of the wedding banquet so laid along 
the sea line as to suit both empires, ner of 
the rejoicings throughout the entire planet 
over this union which made the whole world 
one, nor of the lovely children born to these 
parents and to whom there was no differ- 
ence of sea or land. 

Wm. M. Baker. 








CENSUS-TAKING UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

THE difficulties of the census-taker in re- 
mote regions of the United States, and even 
in our great cities, have been chronicled 
from time to time, but are as a feather’s 
weight compared with the burden borne by 
those in the far East. In Bengal for in- 
stance, the higher caste Hindoos show the 
greatest repugnance and evade question or 
numbering in every conceivable and in- 
conceivable manner; the Musselmans re- 
gard the whole operation as impious, and 
the lower class considering it merely the 
prelude to new forms of taxation are 
dumb, or if forced to answer take the first 
opportunity to make way with the unlucky 
collector. Where women are concerned 
faithful returns are impossible. The ma- 
jority refuse to believe that the English 
Government will voluntarily place men and 
women side by side on the same list, nor 
will any Rajpoot give the number of daugh- 
ters in his family. In spite of these facts 
the latest census is more trustworthy than 
any in the history of India, the figures being 
below rather than above the actual facts. 
Neither flood nor famine, nor ravages of 
any description have apparently affected 
the increase in the population, which now 
so overcrowds every foot of soil, that loud 
demand is made for the immediate organi- 
zation of some system of emigration toward 
less populous colonies. 








SomE curious statistics have recently been 
given from India, as to the number of deaths 
during 1881 from the bite of poisonous ser- 
pents or attacks from wild beasts. The 
total number of registered deaths from 
such eauses is something appalling, 21,990, 
Bengal taking the lead, as more than half 
the number were within these limits. As 
many more are said to have become victims 
of whom no record could be obtained, and 
the figures cannot be said to invite emi- 
gration, while they do call loudly for the 
formation of a society for “‘Protection from 
Cruelty,’’ not against, but “from animals.’’ 


A FOREST ON A FLY’S LEG. 

I saw in my laboratory one September 
day a glass jar filled with water into which 
an unlucky fly had fallen. It was still 
alive and struggling to escape. An hour 
later I noticed as I passed that it was dead. 
Two days afterward the floating body 
was completely enfolded in a white fleecy 
covering, the individual threads of which 
were finer than the most delicate product 
of textile art. This was the winding-sheet 
of the unfortunate animal, but examination 
proved it was a living shroud, nourished at 





the expense of the tissues it covered; in 
fact it was the plant we have figured (Fig. 
1) on the leg of the fly, and, to give it a 
barbarous name, is the so-called Achlya 
of botanists. Apparently it came from 
nothing, but this was only because human 
vision unassisted is incapable of detecting 
the myriads of germs which float in the 
air. Beyond doubt one such, the parent of 
the plant, had either been carried thus into 
the water, and simply awaited the death of 
the fly before it could begin its growth, or 
it may have been entangled among the hairs 
of the leg before the animal met its fate in 
the jar of water, but remained dormant 
until stimulated to growth by the contact 
of the water. In either case the plant was 
the product of a previously existing germ, 
inconceivably small in size; so small in- 
deed that it is quite useless to give its di- 
mensions, though these can be accurately 
measured by a very simple process. 

This germ was transparent tooand round. 
Within an hour from the time that it began 
its work in real earnest it had thrown outa 
thread-like prolongation on one side, which 
was as transparent and pale as the part 
from which it started. However, small as 
this germ was, it illustrated a parental 
duty often lost sight of by beings higher 
in the scale, that of providing for its off- 
spring, and when the thread started to 
grow it was nourished by the food stored 
away in the parent germ until it was old 
enough to appropriate nourishment from 
the fly leg on which it was growing. This 
thread elongated, and in a few hours 
branched until in a very short time it ex- 
ceeded the germ in bulk and weight many 
times over. Then the ends of the threads 
and branches began to enlarge and to ma- 
ture out of the grayish substance which 
they contained a great number, possibly a 
hundred or more, round bodies, which did 
not exceed the one two-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. We can almost see them 
grow from a shapeless mass into perfect 
little spheres. Then when they are finished 
and a partition is formed behind them, they 
rupture the end of the enlarged branch and 
escape into the surrounding water, not to 
remain quiet and germinate at once as 
plants, but to begin their life career with 
motions proportionately as rapid as those of 
any animal, though the quart jar in which 
they are confined is a world quite too vast 
for them to sound the heights and depths 
of in their short motile period. The loco- 
motive organs are one or more transparent 
hairs, which vibrating do duty as oars or as 
paddles and propel the sphere through the 
water. This animal energy exhausts itself 
in half an hour, and the little globule comes 
to rest, throws off its outer coat, and be- 
gins its life as a plant germ should. In a 
few hours it grows into just such a plant as 
the parent which we have described, and 
later, in the same day even, may cu!minate 
its activity by the production of germs re- 
sembling itself in every particular. Just as 





some of our most conspicuous plants ob- 
serve regular hours for opening their flow- 
ers to the sunlight, so these observed 
almost as marked a periodicity in the hours 
of maturity and escape of these active 
globules; most frequently between the 
hours of ten in the morning and three in 
the afternoon. 

But such a mode of youth and reproduc- 
tion is entirely one-sided—are a sexual re- 
production in fact. This process cannot be 
repeated indefinitely. How often it may 
occur it is hard to say, but somewhere in 
the life cycle of this achlya a more com- 
plicated method comes in, 
apparently to help the vigor 
of the race. It is strange 
how such an union be- 
tween beings so humble, 
by producing the most 
vigorous vitality, should 
illustrate and enforce the 
formula in which the great 
Ritter expressed his views, 
derived from study of no- 
bler form, i. e., that ‘‘life is 
but an exchange of relation.”’ 
Strip active sentient being 
of all its attending circum- 
stances, reduce the principle 
itself to the lowest terms, 
and it will yet be found 
essentially the same every- 
where. 

This second more com- 
plicated method may be 
regarded as sexual in its 
character. The organs by 
which it is accomplished 
bear the relation of male 
and female to each other. 
Hence then, lowly in its 
organization as this plant 
may appear to be, absolutely it is infinitely 
more complicated in structure than hosts 
of others which reproduce themselves, so 
Sar as is now known, by self-division only ; 
that is, where one becomes two and the 
two become four, each of which segments 
attains the size of the parent. It is not 
possible to conceive of a more simple mode 
of reproduction. 

Hence then this achlya, simple as it ap- 
pears in relation to the oaks or the butter- 
cups, is actually a very great advance on 
other groups of plants, for the intervention 
of a new set of organs is requisite to com- 
plete its life history, organs which may be 
regarded as prophetic of others, in whose 
advent the vegetable kingdom attains its 
highest development. 

Examine these in the achlya. Termi- 
nating some of the many branches of the 
filamentous mass are enlarged globular 
extremities, at first with no partition be- 
hind separating them from the main branch. 
The globular extremities are filled with a 
fine granular mass, into which when fully 
developed the tips of the smaller organs 
that are produced from lower down on the 
same branch enter. These smaller bodies 
may, in strict accordance with the facts, be 
regarded as males, so that the whole pro- 
cess is sexual in churacter. The result of 
this union of the different bodies is that a 
new arrangement of the particles contained 
in the larger one follows. Instead of a 
single uniform globular mass, a division 
into several smaller spheres ensues. These 
take on a distinct and moderately firm wall ; 
produce some oil globules often in their 
cavity. A well defined partition follows, 
which is to separate the large sphere from 
the parent twig. (See Fig. 2). The smaller 
curtained spheres are the perfected fruit re- 
sulting from a union of male and female 
cells, and are each capable of developing 
into just such a plant as the parent by 
pushing out a thread-like growth from the 
side. Evidently this is the highest life 
phase of the plant, but simple as it appears 
it invests the species with a new lease of 
life. Essentially it means that matter which 
but for such union and new distribution of 
its constituent elements was incapable of 
self-perpetuation, is now invested with this 
new capacity, and capable of almost endless 
reproduction. This may seem strange that 
results soimportant should be accomplished 
by means so simple, but it is not so strange 
as the fact that when one examines into the 
microscopic and chemical characters of the 
uniting elements they show no essential 
differences, neither do they differ under the 
same tests from other like substances which 
possess no reproductive properties whatever 
80 far as we can see. This however is but 
an urgent reason for further investiga- 
tion into the nature of the substance. We 
call it protoplasm it is true. That however 
but gives a name toa difficulty. All that we 
dare say now is that from an exchange in the 
relations of like particles a new life and force 


has risen. The most important fact to be 
drawn from this lesson is that it illustrates 
essentially the nature of reproduction in 
much higher organisms, yet it is so simple 
that one sees here the very beginnings of 
life. Though the veil which conceals the 
most profound mystery of life is not cast 
aside, it is rent, and through the open- 
ing comes a glimmer of hope that some 
day we may comprehend wholly what we 
now apprehend in part only. 

The rapidity with which this plant re- 
produces itself is astounding. Assume one 
of the asexual threads to have two hundred 
of the little motile spheres, and that each 
of these under favoring conditions would 
produce a crop like themselves in twenty- 
four hours (and the estimate is by no means 
a high one), we should have on the fifth day 
as the product of one such sphere 820,000,- 
000,000 such germs by the asexual mode. 
Or if we take of the larger sexual spheres 
as a criterion, forty-three of which I 
have actually counted on one thread, and 
each of these maturing on the average six 
of their sexual germs, we should have at 
the end of the same time 1,143, 134,062,768, 
if my calculation be correct. If any emo- 
tion of sympathy was started with the 
single germ out of which such a crop was 
produced because its tender life depended 
upon chance wafting it to a suitable place 
for germination, and without which it must 
have perished, that emotion is speedily 
checked by a feeling of thankfulness that 
plants with such enormous reproductive 
capacities should have some limit placed to 
their increase. 

With so much revealed from so unex- 
pected a quarter as the leg of a fly, one 
might well be content to believe that there 
is nothing living or growing but is worth 
looking at. But only the half has been told. 
Place this achlya ina warm room. Give 
it the favoring conditions of light and 
moisture. It may be found in a few days 
that it is dead and even decomposed. As 
it had been nourished at the expence of the 
putrescent tissues of the animal, so it in 
turn serves to feed the still smaller plants 
which swarm in the drop of water around 
it, and which have been the immediate 
cause of its death. 

As for the size of these plants which have 
destroyed the achlya the mind fairly fal- 





ters when an attempt is made to realize how 
minute some of them are. Magnify one of 
the least four thousand diameters, or, what 
is the same thing, sixteen million times, 
and it would fall far short of the dimen- 
sions of a pin’s head. Yet small as they 
are the interest with which modern science 
invest them is absorbing, for within very 
recent times it has been rendered probable 
that they and their kin, the other bacteria, 
are the active agents in producing and pro- 
pagating diseases which decimate mankind. 
Though these plants increase with a ra- 
pidity which infinitely exceeds that of 
Achyla, and which we can no more com- 
prehend than we can their size, yet they 
have life histories which in their different 
stages are not the less fixed and definite, 
from the fact that men have until now only 
read a few paragraphs, and failed to solve 
some of the most important problems of 
their birth and death. 

Approach the secrets of the universe from 
whatever side we will and it dawns upon 
us that we draw near to magnitudes and 
forces that we can no more conceive of in 
their smallest exhibitions than we can in 
their greatest. 

** World of nature, these are thine, 
Thoughts of God in forms of sense ; 


Down till vanishing in least, 
Up till lost in the immense.’’ 


J. T, Rormrocg, 









































































































































































































































































ed, and I do not believe that men possess 
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Our SOCIETY, 


+ shill Cia Sica 


COURTESY AT HOME. 

Goop breeding, like charity, should begin 
at home. The days are past when children 
used to rise the moment their parents en- 
tered the room where they were and stand 
until they had received permission to sit. 
But the mistake is now made usually in the 
other direction of allowing to small boys 
and girls too much license to disturb the 
peace of the household. I think the best 
way to train children in courtesy would be 
to observe toward them a scrupulous polite- 
ness. I would go so far as to say that we 
should make it as much a point to listen to 
children without interrupting them and to 
answer them sincerely and respectfully as if 
they were grown up. And indeed many of 
their wise, quaint sayings are far better 
worth listening to than the stereotyped com- 
mon-places of most morning callers. Of 
course to allow uninterrupted chatter would 
be to surrender the repose of the household, 
but it is very easy if children are them- 
selves scrupulously respected to teach them 
in turn scrupulously to respect the conve- 
nience of others, and to know when to talk 
and when to be silent. 

If a child is brought up in the constant 
exercise of courtesy toward brothers and 
sisters and playmates, as well as toward 
parents and uncles and aunts, it will have 
little left to learn as it grows older. I know 
a bright and bewitching little girl who was 
well instructed in table etiquette, but who 
forgot her lessons sometimes as even older 
people do now and then. The arrangement 
was made with her that for every solecism 
of this sort she was to pay a fine of five 
cents, while for every similar carelessness 
which she could diseover in her elders she 
was to exact a fine of ten cents, their ex- 
perience vf life being longer than hers. 
You may be sure that Mistress Bnght 
Eyes watched the proceedings of that table 
very carefully. No slightest disregard of 
the most conventional etiquette escaped her 
quick vision, and she was an inflexible credi- 
tor and a faithful debtor. It was the pret- 
tiest sight te see her, when conscious of 
some failure on her own part, go unhesita- 
tingly to her money-box and pay cheerfully 
her little tribute to the outraged pro- 
prieties. 

I have often thought that one very fertile 
cause of unhappy marriages was the lack 
of courtesy between husbands and wives. 
It is quite too much the custom to regard 
conventional etiquette as absurd between 
two people so closely allied. But I like to 
see the man who takes his hat off as scru- 
pulously on parting with his wife in the 
street as if she were an acquaintance of 
yesterday, who would no more answer her 
brusquely than he would reply carelessly to 
his hostess at a reception. I will make a 
confession. We are very fond of fine man- 
ners, we women, and of little graceful at- 
tentions, and I am sadly afraid that the 
worthiest of his sex, who had a careless 
and indifferent way of treating us, would 
stand small chance of holding our hearts 
beside some easy-going sinner, far less valu- 
able as a citizen, who said tender and pretty 
things to us and never forgot when it was 
the anniversary of his wedding-day. How- 
ever “‘mildly but firmly,’’? as Bret Harte 
says, Mr. Rahejester may throw his candle- 
stick at our heads, we should like him better 
if he politely lighted our candle and held 
the door open for us. 

I delieve it is so with men also, and that 
the embodiment in one grand creature of 
all the virtues of her sex would stand less 
chance of a life-long honeymoon than some 
gentle persuasive she, who cared for rib- 
bons and laces, and was just as assiduous 
to please after years of matrimony as in 
the days when her young lover came to 
woo. It is not too great a sacrifice for 
love’s sake surely, to listen like a lady 
when one’s husband speaks, even if the 
stories he tells have been heard before, and 
like wine that has been corked, have a 
little lost their flavor. 

Why, moreover, should we grudge our 
words of praise to the one whom-in our 
hearts we best love? I will imitate the 
frankness of Jean Jacques Rousseau, in my 
confession of feminine frailties, and it is 
one of them to love dearly to be praised for 
what we do well; perhaps we even love to 
be praised for what we do ill; but that last 
would be too much to expect of the most 
accomplished of domestic courtiers. I do 
not think that this love of approval is un- 
wholesome. It seems to me it is one of the 
motive powers by which society is govern- 
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it to one shade less a degree than we do 
ourselves. Indeed I am not advocating in- 


while we are lavish in thanks and compli- 
ments to others, why should we withhold 
them from those who are nearest and 
dearest to us? 

The best brought up family of children 
I ever knew were educated on the princi- 
ple of always commending them when it 
was possible to do so, and letting silence 
be the reproof of any wrong-doing which 
was not really serious. I have heard the 
children of this household, when their mo- 
ther had failed to say any word of com- 
mendation after some social ocdéasion, ask 
as anxiously as possible, ‘‘What was om 
mamma? I know something was 
Didn’t we treat the other’children well, or 
were we too noisy?’’ In that house reproof 
was never bestowed unsought—only com- 
mendation, of whatever it was possible to 
commend, was gratuitous. 

I think this system would be as good for 
those grown-up children, the husbands and 
wives, as for those still in the nursery. I 
once asked the late Hepworth Dixon, with 
whom I happened to be talking on this 
subject, what he thought was the reason 
why some women held their husband’s 
hearts securely and forever, while others 
were but the brief tenants of a few months 
or years. ‘‘ What,” I asked, ‘‘is the quality 
in a woman which her husband loves 
longest ?”’ 

“That she should be a pillow,’’ answered 
Mr. Dixon, and then meeting the inquiry 
in my eyes, he went on, ‘‘ Yes, that is what 
a man needs in his wife, something to rest 
his heart on. He has excitement and oppo- 
sition enough in the world. He wants to 
feel that there is one place where he is sure 
of sympathy, a place that will give him 
ease as a pillow gives it toa tired head. 
Do you think a man will be tempted to 
turn from the woman whose eyes are his 
flattering mirror—who heals where others 
wound ?”” 

And surely he was right. We are grate- 
ful for even a too flattering faith in us, and 
if there is any good in us at all we try to 
deserve this faith. But tenderness in the 
conjugal heart is much more common than 
grace in the conjugal manner. Since, how- 
ever, next to that supreme good of being 
satisfied in one’s own conseience is that 
second great good of being satisfied in one’s 
own home, surely no details of manner 
that tend to such a result are too slight to 
be observed. I believe in making as pretty 
a toilet to greet the returning husband as 
one put on to await the expected sweet- 
heart; and, when the husband comes, he 
makes a mistake very fatal to his own in- 
terests if he fails to notice what he would 
have praised in other days. It is a trite 
saying that life is made up of trifles ; but 
surely the sum of all these domestic trifles 
amounts to the difference between happi- 
ness and unhappiness. 

I believe in the strictest respect for the 
integrity of another person’s correspond- 
ence. It is a pleasure to open one’s own 
letters, however willing one may be to share 
their contents afterwards, and a wel!-bred 
person finds it hard to pardon the rudeness 
that hands her a letter with the seal broken. 
Constant care not to interfere with the 
personal rights of another is a very import- 
ant part of home etiquette. In the smallest 
things, such even as not taking a chair 
which some one else is in the habit of using 
and would be likely to miss, a really thought- 
ful and courteous person is revealed. 

This sedulous consideration for each oth- 
er’s rights is quite as important between 
brothers and sisters while they remain under 
one roof as between husbands and wives ; 
more important even, in one sense, since 
the rights of brothers and sisters are yet 
more individual. The perpetual borrowing 
of each other’s ornaments and small articles 
of wearing apparel which goes on in some 
families seems to me anything but ladylike, 
to say nothing of the fact that it usually 
puts the careful and provident members of 
the household quite at the mercy of the 
careless and wasteful. I would discourage 
borrowing from childhood. 

Home is the place to cultivate gentleness 
of tone and manner. The shrill tones of 
some American girls make one shudder, 
but they date back to noisy playrooms and 
undisciplined nurseries. Consideration for 
servants is another lesson which cannot be 
too carefully enforced on the children of a 
household, since it is something in which 
so many grown-up people are wanting. 

In countries where caste is more clearly 
defined than with us, where servants as a 
class are more contented and less ambitious, 
the problems of domesticity are no doubt 
less difficult of solution. Yet even here 








one sees plenty of households where the 


juste milieu is happily preserved ; where 
the master and mistress are never familiar, 
with that cheap familiarity that breeds 
contempt, nor yet are they disregardful of 
that common humanity whith entitles a 
servant to kindliness and consideration. 
The feelings of a servant should be re- 
spected by a well-bred person, more care- 
fully, if such a thing were possible, than 
those of an equal, inasmuch as they are 
more at our merey. We should encourage 
them to depend upon our friendliness, and 
come tous as to a sort of human provi- 
dence in any serious illness or trouble. 

If no man is a hero to his valet, it is the 
fault of the valet, and because he does not 
know a hero when he sees him. And inas- 
much as the valet is presumably incapable 
of understanding the hero, it becomes the 
hero to maintain a kind and gentle reserve 
which no audacity would dare to invade. 

The perfect home—and it seems to me 
that I know some homes which are as per- 
fect as anything can be in an imperfect 
world—the perfect home is one where no 
least detail of courtesy is omitted between 
husband and wife, parents and children, 
masters and servants ; but where this good- 
breeding is not the slavish obedience to a 
set of fixed rules, but of honest respect for 
individual rights, and heartfelt desire on 
the part of each one to be as agreeable and 
as beloved as is possible. 








HOME HORTICULTURE. 
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SEED SOWING. 

The propagation of plants by seed sowing 
would be more generally undertaken by 
amateurs did they understand how easily 
they may secure excellent crops. The pro- 
cess is so simple that this delightful occu- 
pation may be pursued by a child. As this 
is the proper time for propagating hardy 
plants, the young folks should be busy 
with their seed boxes, and when spring is 
here they will have a collection of abuti- 
lons, cyclamens, cinneraries, carnations, 
dahlias, geraniums, heliotrope, lobelias, 
petunias, primulas, palms of various kinds, 
pansies, smilax, verbenas, wall-flowers, 
stocks, etc., with which to fill the beds of 
the summer garden. The pleasure of watch- 
ing the shoots prick through the soil, and 
of potting the wee plants is great. It isa 
more healthful occupation for the girls 
than working worsted, and there is a pride 
and delight in seeing blossoms burst on the 
plant one has nursed since its first leaf un- 
rolled, that can never be experienced with 
those purchased from the markets or florist. 

It is the verdict of leading horticulturists 
that all plants that can be propagated by 
seeds should be so grown if preference to 
propagation by cuttings, flayers, or any 
other manner. The dates: at which the 
different kinds of seeds are sown are of the 
utmost importance. For example, all seeds 
of a hardy nature should be sown about 
this time, while those of tender kind should 
not be sown until March ist. The place of 
sowing may be in window boxes or the 
greenhouse. The latter is preferable, of 
course, ‘as there is there a greater command 
of heat and condition for observing seeds. 
To such as have not the convenience of a 
greenhouse, seeds may be sown in shallow 
boxes which we shall describe, and placed 
in the window of a south or east room, 
where the thermometer does not average 
less than seventy degrees. Success will be 
more complete if panes of glass are placed 
over the seeds, resting on the edge of the 
box an inch or so from the soil. This pre- 
vents evaporation and renders watering less 
necessary. 

The best seed boxes are but one inch in 
depth. They may be made from an ordi- 
nary soap box, which will make four or 
five, with the bottom boards so put on as 
to permit the free escape of moisture, 
though not sufficiently wide apart for the 
soil to wash through. Fill these boxes with 
a rich sandy loam, which must be sifted by 
running through a sieve as fine as mosquito 
netting, by which process the loam parti- 
cles are rendered very small. The soil in 
the boxes should be made perfectly level 
and smoothed free from all inequalities. 
The seed is then thickly sown, and pressed 
down into the soil by a smooth board. No 
covering is used, except pulverized moss or 
sphaguum, which should be laid on about 
a sixteenth part of an inch deep. The value 
of this covering over one of ordinary soil 
is that it is light and of a spongy character 
to retain moisture. These seed boxes 
should be placed in the open sunlight, in 
the windows of the dwelling room, or in 
the greenhouse, in a temperature of sixty 








degrees at night to seventy in the day time, 
and never shaded. If a proper degree of 
moisture is applied—a light sprinkling of 
water once a week—germination is certain. 
It is really wonderful to observe with what 
perfection seed sown under this compara-. 
tively new treatment will germinate and 
Ww. 

After the plants have attained what is 
known as the “third leaf ”’or true leaf, 
they should be lifted off the seed box and 
replanted in boxes of entirely same char-. 
acter, at distances of half an inch apart. 
Let them remain in these boxes from three 
to six weeks, according to nature of variety, 
when they have become sufficiently grown 
to be placed in two and a half inch pots, 
and from these can be grown on to.any size. 
The time to shift a plant from a smaller to 
a larger pot is known by the roots begin- 
ning to show around the outer surface of 
the ball. It is not necessary to shift wher 
the first roots touch the side of the pot; 
let them curl well around the ball, but do 
not permit them to remain long enough to 
become woody. They should appear white, 
soft and succulent. A tap on the edge of 
the pot is sufficient to turn out the ball of 
earth. In repotting, soil in depth accord- 
ing to the size of the plant should be 
placed in the bottom of the pot, the ball 
placed in the centre and the soil packed 
firmly in the space. 

TROPICAL PLANTS, 

This is the right time to make a thorough 
inspection of tropical plants, especially ferns 
and palms. If the plants are not healthy it 
is a sign the roots are decaying. First wash 
the plants carefully with a sponge and tepid 
water, then lift from the pots and remove 
the decayed roots. Wash the pots or tubs 
inside and outside. These pots should be 
of a size to permit the roots to lie in a natu- 
ral position and no larger. Put in fresh soil, 
two-thirds leaf mold and one-third sand. 
After transplanting, water thoroughly, and 
keep moderately damp. This will enable 
the plant to make new roots, and as a con- 
sequence new leaves and fronds, and to 
grow luxuriously in April and May. 

FANCY FERN PANS. 

With but little pains the fancy fern pans, 
or ‘‘ Boston ferneries ’’ as they are called by 
florists, can be filled. These will grow and 
remain fresh for months if well watered. If 
the woods are visited on an open winter’s 
day a variety of pretty mosses and ferns 
may be gathered. A basket should be taken 
in which to place rock moss, wood moss and 
swamp moss, which will be found in rock 
crevices, at the roots of trees and in the 
swamps. This is used as the foundation 
for the fernery. At any tin shop a pan half 
an inch deeper than a round tin pie-pan can 
be made. In this mix the several kinds of 
mosses. The prettiest collection to gather 
is graceful branches of pine, pitcher plants, 
snake roots, wintergreen, fungus, wood 
berries, lycopodium, wild cranberries, 
acorns, pterris, linum and ferns of any kind. 
Arrange them tastefully in the moss, plung- 
ing the roots and stems well into it. The 
fernery should be soaked with water morn- 
ing and night. The water should be well 
drained off by tipping the pan. If these 
ferneries are placed on the round gilded bas- * 
kets so popular this season, they make a 
charming and economical centre-piece for 
the dinner-table. 

THE CORSAGE BOUQUET. 

A lady’s toilet is scarcely complete with- 
out the favorite corsage bunch of natural 
flowers. Both with street costumes and 
for in-door wear a large knot of flowers is 
placed one side the throat or at the waist. 
Roses are mostly preferred, but in frosty 
weather, when buds are as dear as this sea- 
son, few will expose them to the cold. For 
full dress occasions the richest corsage bou- 
quet is one composed of soft roses that will 
gracefully bend to the bodice. Jacquemi- 
nots, with their light and lovely foliage, or 
the Maréchal Neils, that twist their heads 
so shyly, are very becoming to brunettes. 
But of all the roses the Katherine Mermet, 
which curls its blush petals and puckers 
and rolls them into a deep pink centre, is 
the loveliest for this purpose, especially 
when shaded with lacey adiantums. From 
twelve to twenty roses are placed in the 
belt bunch. From these the foliage should 
never be picked but bent downward to 
fringe the end of the bouquet and lie below 
the waist. Combinations of flowers are 
seldom used in these forms, unless daisies 
are selected, when a knot of violets or any 
spring flower may be placed as a clasp just 
to proyide odor. Corsage bunches of vio- 
lets are very choice, and mignonette com- 
bined with Bouseline rose buds is effective. 








Tue best of a book is not the thought 
which it contains, but the thought it sug- 
gests.—Hoimes, 
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PRACTICAL DINNERS. 


At first sight this would seem a title 
embodying all that one wants of dinners 
and applicable to all, whether for rich or 
poor, but here as in some other characteri- 
zations we must say with Captain Cuttle, 
“The bearings lies in the observations, my 
bo 99 

Within @ year or so it has become the 
custom to advertise or to paint on signs, 
‘‘ Practical Plumber,’® ‘‘ Practical Tailor,”’ 
ete., and the everyday passer-by thinks : 

‘*Ah, there isa man after my own heart! 
Inexpensive, undoubtedly, and sound com- 
mon sense too. None of your theorists.’ 

The ‘‘Practical Plumber’ is tried, and 
proves usually a man wholly ignorant, not 
only of engineering but of sanitary princi- 
ples in general, who has less knowledge 
even than his employer of what laws gov- 
ern the passage of fluids and gases, and 
whose bill, though it may be less than that 
of the trained sanitary engineer, has very 
speedily to be duplicated in another exami- 
nation of the same ground. 

The ‘Practical Tailor’? sends home a 
coat, bulging as to seams and ripping in 
unexpected places, and two are required 
where one of perfect workmanship would 
have remained presentable to the last. In 
time it becomes evident that the only truly 
practical work is done by the man who has 
the theory also at his fingers’ ends, and 
who does a piece of work in a certain way, 
not because his father or master did, but 
because it is the truest and most scientific 
way. Inevitably training tells, and the 
householder is surprised to find how many 
hints he can give the workman supposed to 
know his business, but really at the mercy 
of traditions and incapable of originating 
a method or meeting a sudden emergency. 

And so with the ‘‘ Practical Cook,’’ who 
nine times out of ten proves to be a heavy- 
handed mixer of uneatable messes, savor- 
less when flavor is wanted, and overloaded 
where it is not; each craft having thus de- 
monstrated the necessity of theory as a 
foundation. 

A practical dinner is the dinner that 
meets most perfectly the need engendered 
by occupation, climate and constitution. 
The man who labors with his hands de- 
mands a very different regimen from the 
one who uses only his brain, but the brain- 
worker, if given also to some out-of-door 
exercise, reverts somewhat to the condition 
of the handworker and can assimilate 
heartier food. It is, however, a matter 
somewhat of quantities rather than quali- 
ties, the brain-worker needing only a small 
portion where the laborer must double or 
treble it. 

Another question ‘involved is that of 
means ; and it becomes a difficult matter 
to give a bill of fare which shall satisfy the 
rich yet be within the means of the middle 
class. And it is doubly difficult where the 
writer of such bill of fare is convinced that 
as a people we all eat too much, and that 
our lavish food-supply is a constant tempta- 
tion to over-indulgence. 

In giving, then, any menu it must be un- 
derstood that it is by no means absolute, 
and that dishes can be rejected where the 
number seems too great, or added when a 
sense of deficiency comes in. If objection 
is made to a conventional order, let it be 
remembered that such order is really 
founded in common sense, instinct seeming 
to have pointed out the proper order of 
succession in courses ; and though the fol- 
lowers of established custom may have no 
thought that it has real scientific and so 
sensible basis, they builded better than they 
knew in many points against which the 
decrier of custom protests. 

At least a fair knowledge of physiology 
and of hygienic laws is necessary for each, 
and whoever studies bills of fare and their 
bearings upon family life must be prepared 
to decide whether simplicity or overloading 
shall be the household order. The fashion- 
able dinner is often a mad mixture of in- 
compatibilities, and as man is inevitably 
what he eats, it is easy to see that the cha- 
racteristics of such a meal are very likely 
to be reproduced in the daily life of the 
eater. 

These are all points requiring proving, 
and in time they will be proved, the under- 
standing. of why any dinner is practical or 
otherwise being as essential as the knéw- 
ledge of how to make it eatable. Good 
cookery is the foundation of good digestion, 
and good digestion the first factor in sound 
thinking, and so the circuit becomes com- 
plete. The grain of wheat, springing green 


and ripening under sun and shower till 
harvest-time gives it to man, means not 
alone a certain portion of food, a certain 
definable amount of potential energy, but 
a thought, clogged and bound, or free and 
soaring, according to the form that food 
has taken. 

The cookery-book of the future wiil 
mean not alone the most perfect forms of 
preparation, but a presentation also of why 
food must take certain forms, and what 
form each temperament and mode of life 
requires. It is the business of this depart- 
ment to make such questions plain, and 
thus while menus are necessarily the im- 
portant feature, and at least two will be 
given each month, no fixed law will rule 
unless it be that of the unexpected. Any 
sudden demand for fuller discussion, and 
thus a better understanding of mooted 
points, may necessitate the temporary set- 
ting aside of the menu. Man shall not live 
by bread alone, and the symbol of the 
nineteenth century being not a saucepan 
but an interrogation point, this column 
must share the spirit of the time, and while 
never ignoring saucepans, let the question 
take precedence. Let any point still a puz- 
zle and vexation to the reader’s mind be 
presented here, and if the answer be not 
always satisfactory it will at least aim to be. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 
Savory Soup. 
Roast Beef Rechauffé. » 

Macaroni with cheese. Potato mashed. 

Salad, potato and beet. — 

Cabinet Pudding. Cabinet Pudding Sauce. 

Coffee. 
SAVORY SOUP. 

Materials.—One turnip, quarter of a small 
cabbage, two or three sprigs each of parsley and 
thyme, one small onion; bones cut from roast 
beef, a ham bone or small slice of ham. Chop 
the vegetables fine, cover with cold water and 
bring to boiling point; drain off this water and 
add two quarts of cold ; put in beef bones and 
ham, and add a quarter of a teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and if no ham is used an even tablespoon- 
ful of salt; stew slowly for not less than two 
hours. If any tomato soup remains from pre- 
vious dinner, heat it and any canned peas or 
beans not exceeding a cupful or so. Strain the 
hot liquor in which the vegetables have been 
boiled into this. Pick out all bits of meat and 
bone from the colander, add the vegetables or 
not as liked to the soup, and thicken with a 
tablespoonful of corn-starch mixed in a little 
cold water till thin as milk. Simmer for ten 
minutes after adding this and serve. 

ROAST BEEF RECHAUFFE. 

Warmed-over meat unless hashed is usually 
considered uneatable, but the fault is in the 
method of preparation rather than in the meat. 
If this is allowed to stew in the gravy it tough- 
ens and hardens with every moment beyond the 
two or three necessary to heat it through. Cut 
in even slices, reject all bits of gristle, trim them 
nicely, putting all trimmings with the bones 
into the soup. Bring the gravy to a boiling 
point, lay in the slices, heat through and serve 
at once. The operation should not begin till the 
soup has gone to table. A spoonful of currant 
jelly dissolved in the gravy and, if liked, half a 
glass of wine make a variation, though more 
suitable for roasted mutton or venison than for 
beef. 

MACARONI WITH CHEESE. 

Break quarter of a pound of Italian macaroni, 
or enough to fill a pint bowl, into lengths and drop 
into a quart of boiling water to which an even 
teaspoonful of salt has been added ; boil twenty 
minutes and drain off the water. Have a cup 
of grated cheese ready, Parmesan being the best, 
but any rich, dry cheese answering. Melt a 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan and as it 
boils stir in two even tablespoonfuls of flour ; 
stir steadily, adding slowly one pint of milk or 
milk and water, taking from the fire as soon as 
it thickens. Butter a pudding dish holding 
about three pints; put in a layer of macaroni, 
then cheese and then sauce, filling the dish in 
this way and ending with cheese. Cover the 
top with a layer of cracker crumbs, dot with bits 
of butter and bake fifteen minutes in a quick 
oven. If the top is not brown, heat a salaman- 
der or shovel red hot, and brown in that way. 

: POTATO MASHED. 

Boil potatoes as directed in last number, eight 
medium-sized ones being sufficient for puff; 
mash very fine with potato masher, and add a 
cup of hot milk in which a tablespoonful of but- 
ter has been melted, onegeaspoonful of salt and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper ; beat 
till perfectly light and smooth, at least five 
minutes ; turn into dish and serve. It can be 
browned in the oven but loses much of the pe- 
culiar delicacy and lightness where this is done. 

SALAD OF POTATO AND BEET. 

Choose a large red beet and bake instead of 
boiling, being careful not to cut the roct ; bake 
till tender, which will require two hours in a 
slow oven, and when cool cut in dice or in 
shapes with a vegetable cutter. Cut up also 
three medium-sized cold potatoes in the same 
way. Make a French dressing as described in 
the last number ; toss all together in the salad 
bowl and serve with crackers. 

CABINET PUDDING. 
Materials.—One pint of prepared flour, one 


half cup of milk, four eggs, one cup of sugar, 
half a lemon, grated peel and juice, quarter of 
a pound of raisins seeded and cut in two, quar- 
ter of a pound of currants washed and dried. 
Cream butter and sugar, add the eggs, first beat- 
ing them not less than five minutes, then the 
milk and flour. Put into a buttered pudding 
mould and boil steadily for two hours and a 
half. Dip the mould in cold water before turn- 
ing out. 
CABINET PUDDING SAUCE. 

Materials.—Two yolks of eggs reserved from 
the pudding, half a lemon, grated peel and 
juice, one small glass of wine, one even tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one cup of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter; rub butter and sugar 
together and add the yolks, lemon and spice ; 
put within a saucepan of boiling water and stir 
till at boiling point, but do not boil; add wine 
at the last moment, and either pour over pud- 
ding or send to table in a sauce-boat. The wine 
can be omitted. 

COFFEE. 
As per rule in preceding number. 





ART OF ADORNMENT. 
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GLOVES. 


‘*You fur your gloves with reason. ’’ 


In the fashion of the future, when abso- 
lute fitness of things takes possession of 
the female mind and love of beauty ceas- 
ing to be the cant of a clique attains the 
dignity of a fact, no writer on dress will 
assert that any particular style is de rigeur. 
He will as quickly dare to proclaim all 
eyes black or all roses red. That blessed 
era has not yet arrived. To-day humanity 
and sheep are synonymous terms. We rush 
gregariously, helter-skelter, regardless of 
consequences, content to follow a_bell- 
wether. For personal reasons an empress 
adopts the hideous crinoline whereby wo- 
man’s graceful form is transformed into an 
undulating barrel. Straightway one-half 
of the entire civilized world proves its 
right to an ancestry of monkeys by blind- 
ly converting a subterfuge into a fashion. 
A princess conceals the imperfections of a 
long, thin, scrofulous neck with ribbons or 
velvets. Dog-collars at once become a ne- 
cessity to every well-regulated woman, be 
she lean or fat, be her neck long or short. 
Another personage has ugly feet and wears 
long dresses to conceal them. For years 
all womankind drags long skirts through 
muddy streets, no one daring to be sensi- 
bly attired until Worth declares short 
walking dresses @ la mode, 

Worth makes the women ; 
The want of him the dowdy. 

What next? Gloves. 

The female mind has gone daft on the 
subject of gloves, all on account of Sarah 
Bernhardt. That very clever woman is so 
clever as never to imitate anybody. What- 
ever she does has the great merit of indi- 
viduality, whether this individuality be 
worthy of praise or not. In dress as in 
deed she is Sarah Bernhardt, and not a lay 
figure on which modistes hang their con- 
ceptions. She has a very long neck, con- 
sequently she properly affects high ruffs. 
No dress of hers, to my recollection, is 
décollete in the back. That fact proves a 
reason—because she is an artist and displays 
herself to the best advantage, as all women 
should and few women dv. This ex-socié- 
taire of the Comédie Francaise has an ex- 
tremely bad arm from the elbow to the 
wrist. She accepts the inevitable, and calls 
art to her assistance. Tight-fitting kid 
must be avoided. She adopts the loose 
mousquetaire glove of astounding length, 
and wrinkles it to the elbow in order to 
give bulk. The press announces as an im- 
portant item of news that Mademoiselle 
Bernhardt has ordered hundreds of button- 
less gloves, one yard long. Thereupon a 
fashion is born unto all women. Society 
insists that long, loose gloves shall be de 
rigeur. The fat woman gets into them and 
has the satisfaction of affording infinite 
amusement to those who are not entirely 
lost to a sense of humor. Her arms look 
like twin Bologna sausages. The woman 
with beautiful arms spoils one of the rarest 
of charms. The woman with thin, ugly 
arms alone covers herself with more or less 
glory. As a matter of fact no two beings 
are fashioned alike; many are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and hands and arms 
are as distinctive as eyes and mouths. 
There are women whose arms cannot well 
bear more than six-buttoned gloves even 
in ball dress. Why should they injure 
their appearance by imitating an actress 
who would be the first to rail at such folly ? 
Have they not taste enough to judge of 
effect? Admitting taste, do they not possess 
sufficient strength of mind to have the 
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courage of conviction? The wearing of 
gloves, be they four, or six, or twenty-but- 
toned, is scarcely a subject upon which to 
wax eloquent, yet this same apparently 
trivial detail involves a principle, the prin- 
ciple of individuality, of independence of 
thought, of propriety in adornment. There 
is no such thing as senseless beauty. There 
is always a reason why beauty is beauty, 
however ignorant the many-headed may be 
of the cause of objective pleasure. Opie 
mixed his colors with brains, and it is brains 
that are needed by Aimerican women in 
dressing, even to the uttermost parts of 
their fingers. 

**No milliner can so fit his customers with gloves. *’ 

We are named Kate Smith or Sarah 
Brown that we may be Kate Smith or 
Sarah Brown, and not indistinguishable 
sheep that need branding, in order to be 
known. 





NOTES ON DRESS. 

EsTHETIC dresses are already in demand in 
New York as a sequence to the arrival of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. Whatever or whoever breaks up 
the monotony of fashion will be a blessing in 
disguise. 

Side robings outlining a shirred, puffed or or- 
namental front breadth are a marked feature of 
ceremonious costumes. 

Long dolmans of matelassé, brocaded moiré, 
satin merveilleux and also cloaking fabrics can 
now be bought at half price. 

A princess robe, with an eighty inches train, 
is of turquoise blue satin duchesse and damassé. 
The front breadth is of satin, in cobweb arrange- 
ment finished at the bottom with a full shell 
pleating. The hip draperies, arranged en panier, 
are looped with bunches of velvet autumn leaves. 

A reception dress of blue surah, trimmed 
with Spanish lace, attracts attention. The train, 
eighty inches in length, is square. The pointed 
corsage, with neck opening in heart shape, is 
richly trimmed @ la Grecque with Spanish lace. 
The same lace forms the elbow sleeves, tablier, 
panier znd back drapery. Velvet roses of many 
shades of pink, red and. yellow are worn with 
this toilette. 

A dancing dress of pale rose cashmere is 
trimmed likewise with Spanish lace and rose- 
colored moiré. The skirt is short, with flounces 
and fancy drapery of Spanish lace. The cor- 
sage, low and round, is worn with a sash and 
belt of moiré. Shoulder-straps take the place 
of sleeves, and a bertha of Spanish lace with 
corsage bouquet completes the dress. 

Pearl gray cashmere combines beautifully 
with scarlet, blue or pink, in delicate dashes, 
pipings and linings for a demi-toilet. 

Lace jabots extending en cascade from the 
throat to the waist line or point of the corsage 
is a feature in imported costumes. 

All sorts of dress and breakfast caps are worn 
in Paris, from small ‘‘ calottes,’’ (skull caps) of 
white, cream and colored cashmere, bordered 
with coins or gold lace, to Lorraine peasant caps 
of black velvet bordered with an upturned edge 
of silk guipure lace. Women with well-shaped 
heads and good hair will] do well to avoid caps. 

Dog collars of black velvet studded with small 
Rhine crystal buttons are likely to become an 
epidemic. 

There is no evening bonnet so universally 
popular as the Fanchon. 

Artificial flowers, chenille fringes, lace, tulle, 
tinsel, rich satin and silken fabrics all play their 
part in evening costumes. 

Bective cloth is the new name for alpaca or 
mohair, in honor of the revival of this material 
for fashionable toilets by Lady Bective of Eng. 
land. 

Owing to the mildness of our winter light 
wraps and cashmere shawls are much worn. 

Theatre’ dresses in this country are always 
made high in the neck, but the sleeves fre- 
quently reach only to the elbow. 

Plum and dark green satin merveilleux, com- 
bined with plush of the same color and shade, 
are in high favor for visiting costumes. 

Feather bands with lace are the latest novelty 
for large collarettes. 

Paste or Rhine pebble buckles on rosettes and 
bows of lace and ribbon adorn the insteps of 
many dancing slippers. 

Cuirasses of steel links lately brought out in 
London have not yet reached New York, but 
being esthetic and effective they are as inevitable 
as the lily and suniiower. 

Bead embroidery will probably succumb to 
machine embroidery of gold and silver in arra- 
sene effects. 

A pretty evening-dress muff takes the shape of 
an early English satchel. It is made of moiré 
matching the color of the dress, and is edged at 
both ends with embroidered lace. Though look- 
ing light and dainty, it is very warm, being silk- 
lined and wadded. An opening concealed by 
the lace allows the handkerchief and et ceteras 
to be carried with safety. Suspended from the 
side with its moiré ribbons and laces, this pretty 
manchon—the new name for muff—looks iike 
a chatelaine pocket or aumonieére. 

Hair dressing, thanks to that admirable in- 
vention *‘ The Thompson Wave,”’ is no longera 
difficult art, pursued only by the professional 
coiffeur. Clasping the forehead lightly by means 
of a patented spring and attachment, these 
waves can be dressed in so many different ways 
before putting them on that individual taste can 
always be carried out, , 
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MADCAP MARGUERITE. 
€From the French.) 


You say, “‘ Of all in plain or grove 
She is the pearl of beauty.” 

But when you add, “A blonde, by Jove !”” 
You teli a lie, you know you do. 


So black her locks that ebony 

By contrast showeth almost white. 
Beneath each jetty lash, ah me! 

How darker are her eyes than night. 


So red at times her blood doth run 
To fire it turns her spirit too, 

Dare you pretend, ‘‘ Behold a nun,” 
You tell a lie, you know you do. 


A lightning flash, a cyclone she, 
So sudden-swift she terrifies ; 

A colt from whip and harness free, 
Whom spur tames not, nor halter ties. 


* Touch but her lips,’”’ you say, ‘‘ with wine, 
And who is more enchanting, who? 

Save that then Circe’s self is swine !’’ 
You tell a lie, you know you do. 


Her soul through all her supple curves 
In wayward tide doth come and go; 
Through whitest teeth her laughter serves 
As music to its pebbly flow. 


To each extreme she turns we see 
To grief, to joy, to wrath, to rue, 
But when you swear, “‘ She turns to me,” 
You tell a lie, you know you do! 
AUSTIN ANDERSON, 


In LIGHTER VEIN. 


Max‘ Abeer 
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A PHILANTHROPIC ENTERPRISE. 

THE boys’ weekly papers which offer a nickel- 
plated revolver and a box of shell cartri to 
every boy who will obtain eight new subscribers, 
supply a long-felt want. e difficulties here- 

ore experienced by boys in ary | nickel- 
plated revolvers have flung a cloud of sadness 
over the pure and beautiful lives of American 
youths. The unaccountable prejudices of parents 
against this fascinating weapon having checked 
the = of the practice of putting revolvers 
in Christmas stockings, boys would really have 
been debarred from the privilege of arming 
themselves properly but for the fortunate fact 
that the heathen live as a rule in far distant 
lands, and so cannot detect embezzlement of 
Sunday-school money by enterprising children. 
However, as the ordinary scholar is supplied 
with but one cent a Sunday for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the heathen, and as 
a boy’s revolver costs not less than a dollar 
and a half, the process of getting one by 
withholding the money which is necessary to 
lift the pagans out of spiritual darkness post- 
pones the purchase to a most unreasonable de- 

. And so it is fortunate that philanthropic 
publishers have arranged to equip boys with 
a suitable firearm upon the easy condition 
that the boys shall help to circulate healthful 
and nourishing literature among their yo 
friends. Thus two objects are attained. 
The depressing influence of the Sabbath-school 
books which point to death by drowning as the 
inevitable result of going a-fiching on Sunday is 
largely overcome, and a spirited boy is enabled 
to prepare himself to shoot in‘his tracks any one 
who assails him. The boy is afforded an oppor- 
tunity to discover from the weekly the fact stu- 
diously concealed from him by his unnatural 
parents, that life has few pleasures comparable 
to that of killing Indians ; that if society were 
not so scandalously demoralized a pirate would 
be regarded as an estimable person, and that the 
ideal heroism is that of Coyote Jack of Poker 
Fiat, who swears in six Indian dialects, drinks 
raw whisky by the quart, hits a bull’s-eye at 
ninety yards, and sustains himself by robbing 
stage-coaches when he cannot persuade anybody 
to gamble with him while he trump cards 
up his sleeve. Obviously this country must have 
a great and glorious future when its youths have 
instilled into them by the press such impressive 
lessons as these. 

We may, however, while warmly ps aye 
efforts of the publishers of the boys’ weeklies to 
eupply the young with trustworthy weapons of 
defence, suggest that an effort should be made to 
reduce the number of required subscribers to four 
and to throw in a pistol-belt with the revolver. 
The tailors, with incredible carelessness, neglect 
to make the he F gegen in boys’ trowsers deep 
enough to hold a serviceable pistol, and the 
young people are compelled to hang them inside 
the waistband where they are not readily avail- 
able when an Indian happens to attack a boy 
while he is going along the street on an errand 
or when a boy is suddenly charged upon in his 
—— | a grizzly bear or a catamount. We 
look forward confidently to the time when every 
American boy above the age of six will have not 
only his own revolver but his own bowie-knife, 

when all obstacles will be removed from the 
path of the youth who desires to enter upon the 
career of a roving buccaneer. 


A MISAPPREHENSION. -'’ 

“Gzorez,’’ said Mrs. Simms, “did I hear 
you say just now to Walter that you had bought 
a horse?” 

“‘Yes, darling ; I bought a horse to-day for” — 

‘*No matter what you bought it for, you had 
no right to ind in such extravagance. You 
know we afford to keep a horse upon 
your salary, and it was not just to your family 
to purchase one anyhow without consulting me, 


for you know that I am constantly with- 

out that I actually need in order to make 
meet, and’’— 

** But, “ge Mr. Simms, “ you don’t 


“JT gave up the idea of getting a sealskin 
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THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

















Extract from a Mother’s Letter: «Maria goes off day after day with a young scientific man who is also much interested in botany. 
They are often gone for hours together, and I feel that enthusiasm in such a cause should be encouraged and not repressed.” 








sacque for the sake of economy. Harry wants 
@ new overcoat this very minute, and Jennie is 
hardly fit to go to church in that old bonnet, 
and yet while we are denying ourselves, you, 
utterly indifferent to the feelings of your family, 
go out and waste money recklessly purchasing 
ast horses.”’ 

**Tt is not so fast, dearest, because it’’— 

‘Fast or slow, it will consume your means 
too rapidly. You know you can’t keep the 
horse at a livery stable for less than five dollars 
a week, and I should like to know where the 
money is going to come from unless we dis- 
charge our servant girl, so that all the work 
will come upon me. I should think you would 
enjoy riding out behind a fast horse very little 
when you know your poor wife is at home toil- 
ing like a galley-slave among the pots, kettles 
and pans !’ 

‘Tf you will permit me to explain, Emma, 
you will see that you are”’— 

“Explain! explain! I wish you could ex- 
plain how our bills are going to be met while 
that horse is eating his head off in a livery stable 
and the coal in the cellar is still unpaid for an 
the gas bill cames in on Thursday and the sit- 
ting-room carpet is nearly in rags. You need 
never ask me to ride out with you! Never! I 
will not give my countenance to such folly by 
having anything to do with that miserable 
beast. I will walk if it kills me—yes, if it kills 
me! And sometimes I half believe you wish it 
would kill me !”’ 

“ Just listen to me for a moment, Emma, and 
I will remove’’— 

“Tt seems too hard that our love. should be 
interfered with by a horse! I never thought 
when I married you that a vile horse would win 
your affections from me and that I should have 
to suffer the bitter shame of having my husband 

refer a miserable creature on four legs to me. 

ut that is what it is coming to, and I don’t see 
that there is anything for me to do but to pack 
up my things and go back with a broken heart 
to r mother’s, where’’— 

“Emma !”’ 

‘* What ?”” 

** Stop for a moment !’’ 

© Well!” 

**Do you know what kind of a horse it was 
that I bought ?’’ 

**No, but I know’’— 

* Wait ! wait !”’ 

** Well, what kind of a horse was it ?”’ 

‘Emma ! it was a clothes-horse !’’ 


THOUGHTS FOR THE POETS. 

WHEN the census of the population was taken 
no effort was made to count the poets of this 
country ; but there are editors who confidently 
put the quantity of them down, in round num- 
bers, at eleven millions. This estimate is based 
upon the swarms of wild-wood notes that come 
through the mails from sweet singers whose 
yearning to see themselves in print is usually 
disappointed by the omniverous waste-basket. 
Ten and a half millions of the poets are now 
writing or getting ready to write about Spring. 
Ere the bleak winds of February have ceased to 
whiten with their rime the sered and shattered 
mountain tops, the poets have begun to sing of 
Spring. There are aged malefactors. among 
them who have written verses about Spring 
every year through six or eight decades, an 
who would have written twice as many if it had 
been arranged that Spring should come twice a 
year. There is a prevalent impression among edi- 
tors that the poetical aspects of Spring have 
been considered with a reasonable degree of full- 
ness. There is need of variety. But not such 
variety as that supplied by the poet who asks us 
to print a themody in which ‘‘ Mazeppa’”’ rhymes 
with “pe per,’’ and ‘‘ measles” with ‘‘ wea- 
sels.”” *‘* Calf’? goes reasonably well, perhaps, 
with ‘‘ half ;’’ but we remonstrate gently against 
trying to rhyme “oxen’’ with “knocks in,” 
where things are fresh, but somewhat too start- 
ling for the nerves of the ordinary reader. The 
poet who asks us to let him sing in our columns 
of “‘Morning,”’ is not sufficiently lucid. He 
asserts in the third verse that ‘‘ Her spirit was 
bathed in perpetual clam.’”’ Poetry should 
never sacrifice truth. No clam can possibly be 


perpetual. The hardiest clam, sooner or later, 
succumbs to the sad destiny that awaits us all. 
The stern hand of Death sweeps away alike the 
clam in its shell and the king on his throne. A 
petrified clam, even, must ultimately suffer dis- 
integration and decay. But, in any event, no 
young girl can bathe her soul in a perpetual 
clam or ina oe ig, emg The spiritual uses 
of the clam, in fact, have not yet been clearly 
discerned. We know how it is adapted to tae 
requirements of the fritter, and that is as far as 
we are willing to go, even under a poetic license. 
ESTRAYS. 

—Pxysica heat is only motion. Mental heat 
is only emotion. The two combined make com- 
motion.—Lowell Courier. 


—SPURGEON says in asermon on family pride: 
‘Remember, my friends, that we are all de- 
scended from a common’ gardener, who was 
given what is termed ‘the sack.’ ” 

—IF the statistics of drunkenness in this coun- 
try and England continue to indicate an increase 
of the vice, it might be as well in the interests 
of truth to designate our part of the world in the 
geographies as the Intemperate Zone. 


—ItT may be mortifying, young man, but that 
moss agate slab you are wearing for a sleeve- 
button is not the proper thing. Have it made 
over into a centre-table, and then buy a small, 
fashionable cuff-button.—New Haven Register. 


—THE Boston Advertiser offers the following 
suggestions : Competing lines—Prize poetry... 
The volume of business—The merchant’s ledger. 
... There is one tax the railroads have never 
tried to get rid of—The smoke-stacks. .. . Cut- 
ting rates—Thirty-five cents the best hair-dres- 
sers ask. 

—A RURAL subscriber wants to know if it 
makes any difference in the lastingness of fence- 
posts whether you set them “top and up,” or 
the same way the tree grew, or “‘ top end down.” 
Not a bit. A fence post will last just as long 
set “‘top end up” or ‘top end down.” In 
setting a hen, however, there is a vital im- 
portance in this distinction, which the careful 
poulterer will do wisely to observe.— Hawkeye. 

—A PAPER at Gatesville, Texas, recently ap- 
peared with the following salutatory : ‘‘ We en- 
ter upon the functions of journalism with an 
imperious consciousness of a personal commit- 
tal to the high moral responsibilities incident to 
a position recognized by intelligence and moral- 
ity as a representative and formative entity, 
moulding and vitalizing the intelligent consti- 
tuency who perpetuates by prerogative its exist- 
ence.”’ 

—Co.. Oscar THompson of Ionia was going 
home with a big and choice beefsteak. He met 
Mr. Gemuend, who had a fine large dog. Thomp- 
son remarked that such a dog must eat a great 
deal. Gemuend said that breed of dogs never 
eat meat. Thompson said that was very extra- 
ordinary, and he offered the dog his steak, just 
to see him refuse it; but the dog promptly took 
the steak and struck a 2:40 gaft with it for un- 
der a building, where he could eat it in peace.— 
Kalamazoo Gazette. 


—TuHE Musical Herald contributes these few 
notes to the harmony of the occasion :—A singer 
who has sung one song until every one is tired 
of it may be said to be reduced toa state of 
new-ditty. . . . It has been said that to write a 
popular song pays better than to write a sym- 
phony. This may be true, but there is another 
branch of composition more remunerative still. 
The composers of string quartets always attain 
a four-tune.... The efforts of some concert 
singers to reach a high note exemplify the strains 
of melody. 


—Some of the “ bulls ”’ occasionally found in 
the newspapers are — to the best perpetrated 
by Sir Boyle Roche. It was a newspaper editor, 
for example, who recommended the Mayor in a 
certain emergency to ‘‘take the bull by the 
horns and cut the Gordian knot !”’ It was a re- 
porter who told of a man who plunged over- 
board to rescue a drowning woman, that “he 
held the woman with one hand and called for 
help with the other.”” Another reporter said of 


aman who was lost, ‘‘ nobody knows his age, 
but he is older than he looks.’’ But the finest 
bull of all, so fine in fact that the point of it is 
by some persons not readily seen, is contained 
in the account of a duel, which related that 
‘one combatant was slightly wounded in the 
arm and the other fired in the air, and so the 
affair terminated !’’ 

—ONE moocnless night last week an Auburn 
deacon lighted his lantern, took the water-pail 
and went out doors to the back-yard pump to 
get a pail of water. He carefully adjusted the 
wooden pail to a favorable focus, and absent- 
mindedly hung the lantern on the pump nose. 
He then se the pump-handle and worked it 
as vigorously as a well-preserved but absent- 
minded Auburn deacon might. The stream of 
water gushed out of the pump and broke the 
lantern into fragments, leaving the Auburn 
deacon in the dark and his water-pail in a 
thirsty condition. If he had been anybody but 
an Auburn deacon people would have said— 
well, what wouldn’t they say ?—Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal. 

—Mrs. M. G. MULHALL, of England, has re- 
cently published a book entitled “‘ Between the 
Amazon and the Andes,”’ in which she mentions 
that in Paraguay the house spiders are as large 
as good-sized crabs, and if forks be thrown at 
them they run gayly away with these domestic 
implements sticking in them. She relates also 
that there is some difficulty in building iron 
bridges, because the ostriches pull out and 
swallow the iron bolts! Why she did not men- 
tion that the telegraph lines are interrupted be- 
cause the boa constrictors gorge themselves with 
the poles we cannot imagine. She might also 
have related that the skin of the rhinoceros in 
Paraguay is so thin that it is used by the natives 
to make court-plaster. In fact there are many 
things left unsaid by the book which could have 
been suggested by an ingenious fancy. 


—OneE of the dryest jokers of the day is 
Judge Allen A. Bradford, of the Pueblo bar. 
He is a little eccentric but withal one of the best 
lawyers in the Far West. He was trying a case 
a few years since before a Judge to whom he 
took a dislike. The Judge was undecided in his 
rulings ; would change his conclusions every 
time the opposite lawyer would argue a point. 
When Bradford came to talk to the jury he took 
occasion to express his contempt. Said he: 
‘* Gentlemen of the jury, the indecision of this 
Court reminds me of the fabled ass that died 
between two bundles of straw for want of de- 
cision.”” The Court could stand this no longer. 
Calling the attorney to order he fined him $5 for 
contempt. With the coolness he is capable of 
Bradford felt in his pocket for a moment, then 
producing $2.50 said in his peculiar intonations 
of voice: ‘‘ Your Honor, I have but half the 
amount. I will pay for the straw, but let the 
ass stand.’”’—Denver Tribune. 


—Up over the cloud-kissed hills came the 
lazily drifting clouds of white smoke from the 
little village that nestled so cozily in the valley 
below. In every tree the birds were singing 
their maddest, merriest lays, in every nook an 
corner of the moss-covered banks that stretched 
away from the rippling brook that glided through 
Pecatonica Hollow the red ants were beginning 
to gather. A gay party of youths and maidens 
—rosy-cheeked daughters of the country—were 
assembled near the foot of a h oak whose 
sturdy branches and gigantic trunk had braved 
the storms of a century. Fairest among all the 


joyous party was Lurline Leary—bright-eyed . 


Lurline, with hair of sunny gold and cheek of 
damask. But she is sad now. With solemn 
mien and averted gaze she calls from the laugh- 
ing throng her schoolmate Jennie Junebug, and 
wihigen a few words in her left ear. Jennie 
turns deadly pale. ‘“‘ Great Heavens! Lurline,’’ 
she says, in a voice choked with fear, “can it 


“Tt is,” replies the girl. ‘‘ Why, what is the 
matter with you two?” inquires Cleopatra Cor- 


coran. 

Lurline bends over her and says in low, solemn 
tones : 
‘‘ The red ants have got into the sandwiches.” 
Thus endeth the first picnic.— Chicago Tribune. 
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